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A FIGHT WITH GRAVITATION. 
Slow at his books Tom Gordon certainly was; 


yet he had a good mind. It took him a long time 
to learn a lesson, but when he had once learned it, 
he never had to look at it again. In athletic 
sports, too, he was not brilliant, but he could be 
relied upon. He was like a stone wall at first 
base, though he was not so successful as a batter. 
In football he was not aggressive enough to suit 
his schoolfellows; but he was fearless, and he 
could carry an indefinite number of opponents on 
his back. In the tug-of-war he was unconquer- 
able. 

There was a story that, when Mr. Brown’s 
School, with Tom for anchor, pulled the Normal 
Stars, Torn’s three rope-men, after having, with 
Tom's assistance, secured an extra foot or two, 
went off and got a drink of soda water, leaving 
Tom to mind the rope alone. Tom always denied 
this story, and I must confess that it sounds 
unlikely. I think the probability is that if they 
went away at all, they went away one at a time. 

That day Tom pulled anchor, but generally he 
pulled on the rope. He was captain, of course; 
and his thundering ‘Ready !—Heave!!’’ was 
enough of itself to take away the strength of the 
other side. It was a great disappointment to 
Tom when Mr. Brown forbade the tug-of-var, on 
the ground that it injured the boys. 

“I suppose it is bad for you,’’ Tom was heard 
to say; ‘‘but a boy ought to learn how to keep his 
back straight and put his strength to a thing. He 
may have to lift something heavy some day.” 

For the rest, Tom was a tender-hearted fellow, 
who could not bear to hurt any one. When he 
was a little boy in the sixth class, one of his 
classmates, mistaking gentleness for cowardice, 
forced Tom into a fight. Tom hit out so quickly 
that one knock settled the other fellow, and then he 
fell to crying because the blood came out of the 
little rascal’s nose. 

One evening after supper Tom took the electric 
cars and went in town on an errand for his father. 
His business accomplished, he set out to walk 
home; for, although a few flakes of snow had 
fallen, the night was fine, and he wanted to get 
some good fresh air into his lungs before sitting 
down to spend an evening with Cicero. 

He had reached a deserted part of the street and 
was walking up a long hill not far from home 
when he saw coming, toward him a heavy two- 
wheeled coal-cart drawn by one horse. The 
wheels were on the car tracks; the driver’s head 
had fallen over on his shoulder and he was fast 
asleep. Meanwhile the brave old horse plodded 
on with the contentment of a veteran in the coal 
business who has left his load of coal, whose 
driver is asleep, and who is going down-hill on 
his way home. 

From out of sight far along the street came the 
singing of wires which means that an electric-car 
is approaching. A moment later the car, coming 
on like mad, hove in sight some distance behind 
the coal-cart. As it reached the summit of the 
hili and began the descent its speed did not 
abate. 

Nearer and nearer it came, but the motor-man 
did not seem to have any fear of running into the 
coal-cart—he even turned round and said some- 
thing to the conductor, who was standing behind 
him. ‘Then he turned back again, but he turned 
too late. He was nearer than he thought. He 
jammed on the brake and reversed the power just 
as the old horse turned aside to draw the cart out 
of danger, but the tracks were covered with a little 
layer of snow, and the car wheels slid over them 
like the runners of a sleigh. 

The whole weight of the car struck the corner 
of the coal-cart and flung it from the tracks. The 
wagon fairly surged up in the air and came down 
on its side, with the man underneath it and the 
horse still in the shafts. Neither man nor horse 
stirred after they fell. 

The conductor and driver were both unhurt. 
“This is a bad business, Phil, an’ we'd better git 
out!”’ the driver said. 

The conductor nodded and pulled the bell twice, 
and the car swept away. The only passengers 
were three ladies, who probably did not know 
what had happened. 

Tom was not a hundred feet away when the 
thing happened. His horror at the sight itself 
was not greater than his astonishment and anger 
when the car moved on. For the first time in his 
life he would have liked to have some one by the 
throat. 

He rushed up to the cart excitedly. It had 
been thrown to the right of the track. The 
driver’s leg was underneath one of the great 
wheels, and he had evidently fainted, for he did 
not move nor speak. Tom seized him by the 
shoulder and shook him roughly. The man 
roused up a little. 

“Pull your leg out when I lift!’” Tom shouted, 
and then he stooped down and got hold of the 
edge of the wheel. 

He straightened his back, bent his knees and 
gripped the wheel tight; then with a great effort 





he flung back his head and straightened his knees. 
Up came the cart, whéel, frame and all. 

‘‘Pull your leg out!”’ Tom shouted again. The 
man started, tried to sit up, pulled his leg a little 
way out, gave up and rolled over on his face with 
his head directly under the wheel. 

It was too much. Tom thought he would 
rather have died than see such a thing happen. 
He could not hold up such a load for more than a 
few moments, and it would kill the man when it 
fell. No one was in sight. He could not move, 
not a muscle, or he would have to let go. Oh, if 
he had only let the fellow lie there and brought 
help! 

“Get out of there! Rouse up!’’ he cried; and 
then, as the man did not move, ‘Help! help!’’ he 
yelled. ‘‘There’sa man dying! Help!” 

There was only one house near enough to send 
him aid in time, and he directed his cries at that. 
There were lights in the windows, but no one 
seemed to stir to help him. At last the strain 
became so great that he could shout no longer. 
He clenched his teeth and resigned himself to 
despair. 

A door slammed. He looked up at the house 
and saw a girl running down the steps. Could 
he hold out till she got to him? “I'll make a 
good bluff at it, anyway,” thought Tom, grimly, 
and he held on. He had not strength enough 
even to hurry up his rescuer. 

The girl, who was well-built, strong and ruddy, 
reached his side quickly. 

‘“‘What are you wanting, sorr?’’ she said. 

Tom was gasping. Great drops of sweat ran 
down his face. His feet staggered about from 
place to place. His legs were strained past 
bearing; his hands perfectly numb. He felt that 
he was all but done for. 

*Pull out the man!’ he muttered, and then 
shut his lips tight, as the wheel almost slipped 
from his grasp. 

The girl looked down, and without a moment’s 
hesitation crawled under the wheel to pull him 
out. 

“Don’t go under!’”” Tom gasped, in agony. “I 
may drop it!” 

“Faith, then, you won’t!” came her voice, 
without a tremor. ‘You'll hold on a bit longer. 
You won’t let it hurt me!’’ 

That was enough for Tom. He bent his knees 
a trifle, renewed his grip on the wheel, leaned 
his head forward a little, and then a ‘Ready! 
Heave!’’ burst out on the night air that made the 
street ring. 

Back flew his head again, his great knees 
straightened themselves, and once more wheel, 
frame and wagon shot up in the air. A moment 
later the girl had pulled the coal man out of 
danger. 

Then Tom shifted his feet a little back, and 
with an involuntary gasp let go. Down camé 
the heavy cart with a crash, but only on thé 
uninjured earth. 

Tom thanked the girl as best he could, and then, 
utterly at the end of his strength, sank right down 
where he was in the mud and dirt. It seemed as 
if he could never move again. 

“Sure, ‘twas an iligant pull entirely!’ said the 
Irish girl, admiringly. ‘‘What shall I be doin’ 
now ?”” 

“Run for the doctor,” Tom said, rousing him- 
self; “‘or—no! I don’t think it will be necessary.” 

A car was coming, this one out from town. It 
was crowded. With a great effort Tom stood on 
his feet and ran to the track. ‘Stop, stop!’’ he 
cried. ‘Some one’s hurt!’’ 

The’ motor-man stopped. Tom climbed on 
board and slammed open the front door. ‘Is 
there a doctor here?” he inquired. A middle- 
aged man rose from his seat and came toward the 
front of the car. Tom led the way to the coal- 
cart. ‘The team fell on him and hurt his leg,” 
he said. 

The doctor stooped down and began to make 
his examination. A crowd from the car gathered 
about the spot. 

The girl’s father was one of the number, and 
he eagerly questioned his daughter about what 
had happened. She told him what she knew, 
and all who heard her turned eagerly to get a 
sight of the young fellow who had borne so 
much to save the injured man’s life. 

But Tom was no longer to be seen. He liked 
to do his duty, but he hated to talk about it. He 
was on his way home, and hard enough it was for 
him to get there. 

Some of the more curious of the crowd tried 
their hand.at lifting the cart. Two young men 
working together raised it half a foot and dropped 
t. 

The next morning at breakfast Mr. Gordon 
read from the newspaper a very ornamental but 
substantially correct account of the strength and 
bravery of an unknown young man who had 
preserved Michael Daly, of Woodhouse’s Coal 
Company, from instant death. Mr. Gordon read 
well, and his wife and daughters could hardly 
breathe till he had finished. 

**Q-o-oh!"’ cried Gertrude, when the end came, 
‘“‘What a splendid man! And so modest, too, not 
letting any one know who he was! He was a 
real hero, wasn’t he, Tom ?”’ 

“Why, no,” said Tom, unconcernedly. ‘I 
can't say I see anything especially heroic about 
it.” 

‘Well!’ Gertrude exclaimed, turning to her 
mother, “Tom is the most unromantic boy! I 
don’t believe he knows what a hero is!”’ 

Rosert BEVERLY HALE. 
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In Six Chapters. — Chapter IV. 


The Capture of Bill Young. — Where was the Dollar? 


Willie Nye, in pursuit of Bill Young and the 
dollar, vaulted the garden fence, crossed the yard, 
and was flying up the road almost before. his 
father had the words out of his mouth. 

The farmhouse of the Nyes was separated from 
the pond only by its yard and by the highway. 
Between it and the village there projected into the 
little lake a rocky, indented promontory known in 
the neighborhood as Devil’s-foot Ridge. Winding 
about the toes of this foot, in short loops between 
it and the water, lay the road to the village. 

In spite of Willie’s promptness, Bill Young had 
already disappeared around the 
first bend of the road. When 
Willie reached the first bend, 
Bill had passed the second. And 
8o the race continued; Willie did 
not catch sight of him whom he 
chased throughout the whole dis- 
tance. But he knew that Bill 
was before him; the water on the 
one side, the high rocks on the 
other, would compel Young to 
keep to the road. Willie wasted 
no breath in shouting, but ran, 
ran, ran. 

When he came in sight of the 
village, he saw Bill dashing into 
Josselyn’s store. Astonishment 
at this sight nearly took away 
what little breath he had remain- 


ing. What did Bill intend to do—give the dollar | 


to Josselyn? If so, it were well; but this did not 
seem probable. 

As the boy came panting up to the porch, Bill 
emerged from the store, for a moment looked 
startled at seeing Willie, then rushed up to him 
and thrust the oil-can into his hands. 

“Here,” said he, ‘‘you take that home to your 
father. I haint got time.” 

Willie took the can stupidly, overcome with 
surprise, and gazed dumfounded after Bill as he 
rapidly crossed the street, leaped a fence, and 
disappeared between two houses. 

Suddenly recovering his senses, Willie was in 
the store in three jumps. 

“Did Bill Young pay for this oil ?’’ he demanded 
of the astonished Mr. Josselyn, in a voice keyed 
high by excitement. 

“Why, wasn’t your father wanting it?’’ asked 
the storekeeper, thinking that perhaps Young had 
cheated him out of the oil. ‘1 thought it was 
kind of queer, your father having it charged, 
seeing that he don’t ever —”’ 

“Did Bill Young get it charged?” 
Willie, in his excitement. 

“Why, yes, I guess he did,’ said Mr. Josselyn. 
‘‘Have you gone plumb crazy, or what? What 
are you in such a stew for about that oil? Didn’t 
your father want any, or what?”’ 

“That wasn’t it.”’ said Willie, to whom the 
storekeeper’s want of comprehension seemed 
wholly inexplicable. ‘Father, he gave Bill the 
dollar of 1804 to pay for it with, not noticing, and 
Bill, he’s run off with it.” 

“The dollar of 1804!” cried Mr. Josselyn, 
quickly coming from behind the counter. ‘Why, 
that’s my dollar !”’ 

“Of course it is!"’ interjected Willie. 


shrieked 


Nye came by it. ‘Where’d he go, which way, 
the mean skunk ?”’ he shouted. “Why don’t you 
flax round and catch the critter? Oh dear me 
suz! Oh, what an unfortunate man I am!” 

And Mr. Josselyn danced about helplessly. 

Willie was disgusted. ‘What are you flopping 
around like a hen with her head cut off for?” he 
exclaimed, his excitement for the moment getting 
the better of his manners. “Why don’t you do 
something? You better believe I wouldn't let a 
fellow get clear off with eight hundred dollars 
belonging to me!”" 

“But what can I do, I should like to know? 


BY 
CHARLES MINER THOMPSON. 





Oh dear me suz, I never did 
see anybody have such luck 
before !* , 
‘Hello!’ said Si Gordon, at 
that moment entering the store. 
“What's all this noise about 
now? Haven't lost any more 
eight - hundred - dollar dollars, 
you?” 
‘Bill Young's just skun out 


again with that eighteen-hundred-four dollar!” | 


piped Willie. 
‘Ig that so ?’’ asked the sheriff of Mr. Josselyn. 
“I guess ‘tis,’’ quavered the storekeeper. ‘“‘Any- 
way, that’s what this here boy says. But I don’t 
know—I don’t know anything, seems °s thongh I 
didn’t, these days!” 









“Take that Home to your Father.” 


“You're sure he’s got it?’’ asked the sheriff 
incredulously, turning to Willie. 

“I guess I am,” said Willie, resenting the 
doubt. ‘I saw father give it to him by mis- 
take to pay for some oil, and then father found 
it out, and sent me chasing him clear to the 
store after it, and then the coot had the oil 
charged, and ran off with the dollar!” 

“Josselyn,’’ said the sheriff, ““you just hitch 
up your team, and I'll be after that fellow in a 
jiffy.” 


“Haven't you got your horse?’’ asked the 


| storekeeper, in consternation. 


‘““No, I haven’t,”’ answered Gordon. ‘It’s 
over to Wilkins’s, and that’s too far to go.”’ 

“Well, now, it does seem,”’ said Mr. Josselyn, 
in the weak accent of despair, ‘‘as if the Sam 
Hill was in it! "Mandy, she’s got the horse— 
gone over to Barrington with it to see her sister, 
and aint likely to be back before sundown. I 
never shall see that dollar again—I know it, just 
the same as if I'd read it in the gospel!” 

There was heard at this moment the sound of 
wheels at the porch. Gordon and Willie Nye 
leaped to the door. Sam Marvin was just drop- 
ping the reins about the dasher, preparatory to 
leaving his old buggy to enter the store. 

‘“‘What’ll you take for your horse and buggy 
for the afternoon ?’’ asked the sheriff, at once. 

“What do you want it for?’ asked Marvin, 
settling back in the seat as if to prepare for a good 
long ‘‘dicker.”’ 

“Bill Young's got that dollar again, and my 
team’s off, and Si’s is up to Wilkins’s,’’ explained 
Josselyn, appearing in the door. 

‘‘How’d he get it, I should like to know ?”’ said 
Mr. Marvin, apparently not realizing that any 


| one was in the least hurry. 
Mr. Josselyn did not stop to wonder how Mr. | 


‘“‘Look-a-here, Sam,’’ remonstrated the sheriff, 
“I haven’t got time to go into all the particulars 
with you—I don’t want to have to drive clear to 
Canada. What’ll you take for the horse ? 
what I want to know.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Marvin, clasping a 
knee with his hands, and regarding the sheriff 
contemplatively. “I was kind of thinking of 
driving over to Barrington this afternoon. Fellow 
over there’s owing me five dollars. He’s going to 
move this week down Massachusetts way, I 
believe—I think he said twas Massachusetts way, 
seems 's though he did. Guess if I don’t get the 
money now, I sha’n’t ever get it. Guess I can’t 


have you, Josselya, or hate | 


That's | 


let you have the team unless you make the loss 
good. That's no more’n fair, is it?” 

“Seeing there’s eight hundred dollars flying 
across the county in that fellow Young's pocket,” 
said Mr. Josselyn, “I don't mind anything in 
reason; but five dollars is a pretty big lot of 
money just for the use of a horse. At least, that’s 
the way it appears.” 

‘“‘There’s no time to haggle!'’ exclaimed the 
| impatient sheriff. ‘Is Bill Young going to be 
caught, or isn’t he going to be caught? Or are 
you going to lose eight hundred dollars to save 
five ?”’ 
| Well, fix itto suit yourself,” said Mr. Josselyn, 
wearily. ‘I’ve got to go to the poor-farm, any- 
| how you fix it, I guess.” 
| «] give you the five!’’ exclaimed the sheriff. 

“Come, Sam, hop out—I've got to be off!" 

“And I guess,”’ said Mr. Marvin, without 


moving, “two dollars will be about right for | 


the hire of the team.” 

The sheriff, Mr. Josselyn and Willie 
garded Mr. Marvin in silent wrath. 
extortion was really too much. 

‘“Hi'" shouted Willie, suddenly, casting 
a glance up the road. ‘“Here’s Johnny Snow. 
He’s got his horse, and it’s a goodone. Say!” 
he shouted. “Johnny! Johnny-y-y-y! Want 
to let us have your horse to catch Bill Young ?”’ 

Johnny comprehended. He drove up at a 
trot. 

“I saw a fellow that looked like Bill Young 
tearing along over to Bartlett’s woods!"’ he 
shouted, as he came. 
and I'll show you.” 


re- 
This 


The sheriff jumped in beside Johnny, and 
off they went. 
*“Drat the boy!’’ said Mr. Marvin. ‘He's 


no sense for business—spoiling as good a bar- 
gain as ever I saw, all for some tol-de-rol 


foolishness of a hoorah-boys-and-off-with- 


I should have thought old man Snow 
Get up!" 


you! 
would have taught him better. 










Bill Young 


Apparently the errand to Barrington was not so | 
pressing, after all, for Marvin drove home. 
| Meanwhile Johnny Snow had driven the sheriff | 
|some distance down the road. He was in high 
| feather, and sat up straight and proud, ready to 
| give his advice to the sheriff whenever that great 
man wished to listen. He yelled ‘Hello!’ to 
every boy whom he saw within earshot of the 
road, and felt a bounding sense of happiness 
whenever he saw any one straighten up from his 
work and gaze after him with open mouth. 
Wasn’t he riding with the sheriff and chasing a 
criminal ? 

“You say you saw him skulking along Bartlett's | 
woods, did you ?’’ asked the sheriff. 

“I guess I did,’ said Johnny, “him or his 
shadow, and it wasn’t his shadow. And I’ll bet 





«You come with me, Si, | 


1 know just where he’s going, too. He's making 
tracks for the Hollow—that’s where he’s heading 
for. Hedon't mean to be caught around here any 
more. He’s going to cut through the old wood 
road, and go down the hill “longside of the old 
Hinks place, and make for the covered bridge down 
by Haskins’s. If we drive down the old road, 
we'll head him off sure. How’d he get hoid of it 
again >” 

The sheriff told Johnny what he 
this second theft as they drove along. They went 
down the hillside road into the valley wherein lay 
the larger village called contemptuously by the 
hillfolk, ‘“The Hollow."’ Here was a railway 
station, and it was this haven of refuge which 
Johnny rightly guessed Bill Young was seeking. 

They turned sharply into less worn road 
which led straight down the hill into the vailey 
They could see below them the river winding slug- 
gishly through the meadows, the covered bridge, 
and the old, unoccupied Haskins farmhouse. 
Presently they drew rein before its ruined barn. 

“IT reckon we can see him here if we can any- 
where,”’ said the sheriff, with a satisfied smile. 

There were no woods nearer than the top of the 
hills. Bill, if he came that way, would have to 
show himself in the open pasture. 

“But I guess we don’t want him to see us, 
either,"’ he added. ‘I guess we’H just drive the 
horse into the barn, and then we can watch without 
being suspected. Bill Young’s kind of hawk-eyed, 
and isn’t going to come this way till he's looked 
it over pretty carefully.”’ 

Presently Johnny and he were lying hidden 
behind a big elm. ‘The sheriff had told Johnny 
to ‘“‘keep his eye peeled,’’ and that young gentle- 
man, trembling with excitement, was conscien- 
tiously doing so. 

“‘There,’’ he exclaimed, suddenly; ‘isn’t that 
him ?”’ 

‘Keep your head down!”’’ commanded the 
sheriff, pushing it to the ground with his hand. 
‘*Where ?”’ 

“Over at that clump of bushes, half-way up 
the pasture. There by those cows!" said Johnny, 
in muffled accents, for his mouth was full of 
moss. 

‘‘] guess it is,”’ said the sheriff, himself now a 
little excited. ‘‘You wait till he gets nearer, and 

then we'll be after him.” 

They watched Bill make 
cautiously down the hillside, 


knew about 


a 


his way 
cross the 


is “treed 

road, and enter the meadow. When he was half- 
way to the river, the sheriff suddenly sprang 
from his hiding-place with a shout. Bill gave a 
startled jump, and facing about, stood still. He 
was plainly puzzled which way to run, since he 
was between the river and Gordon. 

The clever plan which he had formed when he 
saw the dollar of 1804 again unexpectedly in his 
hands had not worked so well as he had expected. 
The prompt appearance of Willie Nye at the store 


was a circumstance upon which he had not 
counted. He had thought that Mr. Nye would be 


long in discovering his mistake. He argued that 
the farmer would certainly make no investigations 


| until he began to get impatient for the oil. 


Willie’s coming meant that Nye had found his 
mistake almost immediately ; and if he had, Willie 
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would at once inquire at the store and thus put 
Josselyn on his track. Pursuit would begin as 
soon as it could be organized. Preparation for 
the chase, however, would be long in making, and 
the pursuit itself, since nobody knew in which 
direction he had gone, likely to waste itself on 
false trails. 

So fully was Young convinced of the soundness 
of this reasoning that for the moment the sight 
of Gordon petrified him with’ astonishment and 
dismay. 

In a moment, however, he recovered the use of 
his wits. ‘To run either up or down the river was 
to be promptly headed off by the sheriff. To 
swim for liberty was simply to be caught on the 
other bank—with the dollar on his person. Bill’s 
vagabond life made him acquainted With the whole 
country in its minutest detail; he quickly had his 
plan. 

He turned and fied to an old elm-tree—a gigantic 
bole which the washed-out bank of the river failed 
to support in its original uprightness, and which 
leaned far out over the stream. Its trailing 
branches almost touched the current. He climbed 
the inclined trunk like a cat, and was soon far-out 
on a bending limb not two feet above the water. 
The oriole’s nest that hung on the tip of the 
branch was wet in the stream as his weight bent it 
down. 

The sheriff and Johnny came up panting. 

“Come down out of that,’’ said Si, ‘‘or it'll be 
the worse for you!” 

“It’s tolerable easy setting where I be,’’ said 
Bill, coolly. “If you want to talk to me, sup- 
posin’ you jest come up here, if you think it'll 
bear your weight.”’ 

“If you don’t get down instanter,”’ said the 
sheriff in high dudgeon, “I'll send Johnny to get 
my gun out of the wagon.’”’ 

“Where is it?’’ said Johnny. ‘I didn’t see it.” 

Bill grinned. “You get your gun first,’’ said 
he. “1 can wait.” 

**Look here!’’ screamed the sheriff, “just you 
quit your impudence, and come down. You'd 
better believe I’m not going to stand around here 
like a Gog barking at a chipmunk all the after- 
noon, not by a jugful.’’ 

“Aint ye?” said Bill, easily. 

‘“‘No I aint ye,’’ said the sheriff; and forthwith 
he began to clamber ponderously up the tree. 


_ Bill watched him narrowly as he scrambled up 


the trunk and made his way gingerly out on the 
branch where he himself hung. Bill began to 
shake it, but this ruse was useless. The sheriff 
seized a limb above him, and holding himself 
steady, grinned at Young. 

“You mean skunk!”’ said he, ‘“‘what good do 
you think that’s going to do ye?” 

He advanced inch by inch along the limb. 

When he was within two feet of Bill, that young 
man suddenly let go his hold of the branch, and 
slipping into the water, struck out boldly for the 
other shore. 

As he did so, a stout farmer with a hoe over his 
shoulder emerged from a corn-field across the 
river. He had heard voices and had come to see 
what was going on. 

“Hi there, Valentine!’’ shouted the sheriff, 
saving himself by a mighty effort from following 
Bill into the water. “Catch that man! Catch 
him! He’s a thief, and he’s got the money on 
him!” 

The man came running up to the bank just in 
time to: seize the dripping Bill as he stepped out. 
‘‘He’s a kind of a fat man, Mr. Valentine is,” 
said Johnny, describing the scene afterward, ‘‘and 
he came traipsin’ up like a mud-turtle on its hind 
legs.” 

“Hurrah!” cried the sheriff, as he witnessed 
this capture; and Johnny stood on his head and 
wiggled his feet for very joy. 

‘‘You just keep holt of him,” shouted Gordon, 
‘till I get there, will ye!” 

He hastily scrambled down the tree, and crossed 
by the bridge to the other bank. 

“I’m particularly glad to see you, Gordon,” said 
the fat man, who. was puffing. ‘This young cub 
is consid’ble worse than an eel for wriggling, 
seems though, and harder to hold than a bull 
calf,"’ he panted. ‘‘Here, you just catch hold of 
the critter, and help!" 

The sheriff promptly gripped Bill by the 
shoulder. Young, now seeing himself held fast 
by two strong men, stopped struggling. 

“Now, my slippery young friend,” said Si, 
‘‘you’re caught, aint ye? I guess I’ll ask you for 
that dollar. Come, now, you might as well fork 
it over, first as last.’’ 

In view of the fact that each arm was held fast 
by the man on either side of him, Bill may be 
held excused for not obeying this order. 

‘*You search that side, and I'll search this,” 
said the sheriff to fat Mr. Valentine. 

Gordon put his hand into the pocket of Bill’s 
trousers next him, and found nothing. 

“It’s in the pocket on your side,” said he to 
Valentine. 

“No ’tisn’t either,’’ said he, withdrawing his 
hand. “I’m mighty sorry to disappoint you, but 
it isn’t.” 

“Are you certain?’ asked the sheriff, not 
believing his ears. 

“Certain,”’ said Mr. Valentine. 

“Bill,” said Si, solemnly, ‘“‘where’d you put 
that there coin? Now be honest just for once in 
your life—seems though you’d like to, just once, 
for variety, or have you forgotten how? Come 
now, speak out. Where did you put it?” 

“I threw it into the river,”’ said Bill, sullenly. 





‘Well, I’ll be switched if I don’t believe you,” 
said the sheriff, and. _the-two men alternately 
regarded Bill and each other. 

(To be continued.) 
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LONG VISITS. 


I #2 not ptoemiple when, I meet 
e 8! est of my foes, 
But Heaven defend me from the friend 
Who never, never goes, 
Selected. —John G. Sare. 


* 


ONE NIGHT’S FAILURE. 
A brave Girl’s Devotion- to her broken-down Father. 


‘‘We are going to have a poor house to-night, 
Kathie,”’ said the discouraged lecturer. As he 
spoke he looked about the empty village hall. 

“It wants ten minutes to the half-hour,” 
answered his mature-looking little daughter, with 
a hopefulness that was plainly forced. ‘(Maybe 
the folks were late having their supper.” 

The suggestion was ingenious, but the true 
explanation lay in the weather. Underfoot were 
wind-swept, icy roads. Overhead in the cold sky 
were a few shivering stars and many hurrying 
black clouds. On such a night people prefer their 
own ftiresides, though uninteresting, to a lecture 
on European travel, though illustrated by a 
magic lantern. 

Kathleen’s quick ear now caught the sound of 
footsteps upon the snow. She went quickly 
toward the door. She put on her most business- 
like air to receive the entrance money. She put 
the twenty-five cents tendered her into the little 
box, which gave forth an empty sound as the 
money fell inside, and waited for the next comer. 

It was slow work to-night. The hour for 
beginning came and went, and still Kathie stood 
at the door and her father waited within. Three 
men, five women and six children had scattered 
themselves about among the empty seats. They 
were growing impatient for the show to begin, 
and were restless and noisy. 

Kathie’s face, always coloriess and grave, 
became paler and more hopeless. She had over 
and over again counted up the proceeds of that 
gathering. Adults paid twenty-five cents; chil- 
dren half-price. There were just two dollars and 
seventy-five cents altogether: The hall would 
cost five dollars. 

The night’s failure meant much to Kathie and 
to her father. When they entered the village they 
had only three dollars left. Kathie knew, because 
it was she who kept the money and paid the bills. 
To pay for the hall, she would have to add to the 
results at the door all but seventy-five cents of 
that little reserve. 

Her father’s face was as pale as her own, as he 
made a sign to Kathie to come and begin. She 
now moved forward to the stereopticon, for she 
acted as lantern-tender as well as doorkeeper. 

At the appropriate moment after her father had 
humorously described the journey across the sea, 
she inserted the slide which gave the dock scene at 
Liverpool. The trip to Europe, which was the 
subject of the lecture, was now fairly begun. 
Kathie, as she slipped the slides in and out, 
seemed very self-possessed; but her heart was 
throbbing with a dull, heavy beat, and over and 
over again she kept saying to herself: ‘‘We shail 
not have enough left to pay our expenses at the 
hotel.’’ 

Her father had actually taken the trip to Europe 
once, when he was a younger man, and things 
were prosperous with him. 

He was Prof. James Melvern when he crossed 
the Atlantic to look upon other lands. He still 
used the title on his handbills, but it was his by 
courtesy rather than by right. 

Nervous and irritable at all times, he had called 
in the aid of stimulants to keep at bay the feelings 
of discouragement that beset him in his labors as 
principal in a New England seminary. 

He found this outside aid more and more to his 
taste as the time went on, and when his trustees 
awoke at last to his weakness, and signified their 
desire for his departure, he found that the story 
of his fail was a well-known thing, not in that 
place alone, but among educators at large. } 

Then in shame and confusion he severed his | 
connection with the profession in which he had 
been honored and happy, and had set forth with 
his little daughter to earn his bread by the 
eloquence of his tongue. 

He gave lectures, illustrated and enlivened by 
the use of a good magic lantern, and went from 
village to village wherever it seemed likely that 
such an entertainment would pay. 

It was a scanty living they gained, and to-night, 
as he looked around the deserted hall, his heart 
was very bitter. The worst was, he knew he had 
brought his trouble upon himself. 

Kathleen had hard work to keep her hand- 
steady as she put the slides in their places. 
Things had never been quite as bad as this before. | 
She and her father had never come to their last 
cent. Now they had gone beyond it. It was this | 
that troubled the girl more than the thought that | 
to-morrow they would be penniless. | 

“How shall I pay? What shall I do?” she’ 
kept asking herself in the pauses of her labors, 
when her father’s voice sounded through the | 
room. | 

Not to be able to pay her way was to Kathleen 
the deepest disgrace. It had never come upon her | 
before, but to-morrow it would. 

The tears gathered in her eyes. She brushed 








them away impatiently. No matter how bad she 
felt, she must do her duty to-night. Each of 
these people had paid his twenty-five cents, and 
had a right to as good an entertainment as she 
could give him. 

But it was the longest evening she had ever 
spent at the lantern. She could not bear to look 
at her father’s face. And yet her own, when she 
confronted him after the people were gone, was as 
brave and determined as ever. 

“Well, it won’t take many evenings such as 
this to bring things to an end,”’ said her father, in 
a hard, desperate tone. 

“But we are not going to have many,” answered 
Kathie. ‘Bad times cannot last always.” 

She packed up the lantern, carefully closed the 
dampers of the stove, and put out the lights. 
The evening was over, but its consequences had 
yet to be faced. 

She lay awake that night trying to face them. 
She did not occupy one of the best bedrooms in 
the village hotel. A little back room at the top of 
the house was the accommodation given her, for 
Kathleen had explainéd that she could afford to 
pay only a very moderate price. 

And now she had not the money even for that. 
She felt like a thief, lying there with the knowl- 
edge that she had unintentionally misrepresented 
matters. The hotel-keeper believed her able to 
pay him; and she was not able. She lacked 
twenty-five cents of the money demanded. What 
should she do in the morning? 

With a very pale face, she did the only possible 
thing. She went to the proprietor and offered 
him her last seventy-five cents. ‘I am very 
sorry, but we lost money last night,”’ she said. 
“If I did not have any breakfast, would this 


| nearly pay you ?” 


The man looked at her sharply. ‘How much 
difference would your food make, do you think ?” 
he asked, gruffly. 

“I don’t know,’ answered Kathie, honestly. 
“Tt would make some, wouldn’t it?” 

“Go along and get your breakfast, child. You 
won’t eat enough to ruin us,’’ was the answer, as 
the seventy-five cents was dropped into a capacious 
pocket. 

Kathleen and her father set out without a cent 
to go to their next stopping-place, a wind-blown 
village at the top of the hill that shut in the spot 
they had just left. 

“You are not going to try to walk to Chester 
to-day ?”’ asked the landlord, as they went out-of 
the hotel. ‘That mountain road’s pretty steep 
and slippy, and it’s going to blow some.”’ 

“Oh, it won’t storm much, I hope. We must 
be getting on,” said Kathie’s father. 

His face was worn and haggard, and his step 
not as firm as usual. Discouragement was telling 
upon him. He could see no hope for the future. 
He had no friends to whose care he might consign 
his daughter when the struggle proved too much 
for himself. 

His only relative was a cousin of whom he had 
not heard for years. He had been inclined to 
despise Cousin Mary in the old days. He had 
said her thoughts were bounded by her farm and 
her children, and that she had no aspirations 
toward culture or refinement. And so he had 
shaken her off ; forgotten her in his own prosperity. 
He lived in New York State, and she in New 
England, and he had left off writing to her. 
Perhaps her home ‘was near here; he couldn’t 
remember. Kathie would be quite alone when he 
died. 

He was so busy with his own sad thoughts that 
he did not notice how the wind was rising until it 
met him at a bend in the road, and forced him to 
stand a moment till its fury abated. 

“This is a bad road, child,”’ he said. 

“Yes. It will be bad till we get there,” replied 
Kathie. ‘They said in the village that there was 
only one house all the way.” 

The way grew. steeper. Kathie watched her 
father anxiously. It was long past twelve o’clock, 
and they had no lunch with them. There had 
been no money to buy any. The exertion was 
telling upon her father. The wind was increasing. 

“Let me carry the lantern,”’ begged Kathie. 
“IT could do it easily.” 

‘‘Nonsense, child,”’ answered her father, ‘‘I can 
manage it. The wind is so strong it takes my 
breath away. I shall be better soon.” 

But he was not better. Presently he was 
obliged to hand over the burden to his daughter. 
Then, as the wind rose to a gale, he was reduced 
to leaning upon her arm. 

There were long, icy hills to be climbed, and as 
they got higher the wind increased. A noisy 
mountain torrent, half ice-locked, ran at their 
side. The steep slopes of the mountain rose above 
them. There was no habitation in sight. 

Kathie saw that her father’s strength was giving 
way. Her heart began to beat fast with terror. 

What should she do? She had no money, and 
now her father was going to be ill. Could she 
ever get him up that mountain? And if she did— 
what then? Where could they go? She would 
not deceive people by leading them to think she 
had money to pay for shelter and food. And yet 
she must have food for her father. 

Her breath came quick and short. She was 
almost supporting him now. It was such hard 
work to keep back the sobs; but she must keep 
them back ; her father must not see her fears. At 
last he stopped. ‘I can go no further,” he said. 
“You must leave me here, Kathie, and go on 
alone.” 


“No, no, papa. There is no need for me to 





leave you. We will both rest, and then you will 
be better, and go on again.” 

She chose as sheltered a spot as she could find, 
and stood over her father to protect him from the 
wind. But he seemed to grow worse rather than 
better. Presently Kathie went up the road a little, 
to see whether any better refuge could be found. 
She came back breathless. 

“Do you think you could get along two or three 
hundred yards, papa?’’ she asked. ‘There is a 
shed up there, and the door is undone. It would 
be better than this.’ 

It took long to accomplish that three hundred 
yards, but it was done at last, and Kathie’s father 
sank down upon the dry boards with a sigh of 
relief. The shed at least kept out the greater part 
of the wind. Kathie stood by his side, patient 
and watchful. 

“Kathie, my daughter,’’ he said at length, 
brokenly, ‘‘I shall soon have to leave you alone. 
God will care for you—I cannot. My child, you 
have been the one comfort of my life. 

‘Perhaps you can find your Aunt Mary. She 
lives in one of these towns about here. I can’t 
remember where, I can’t remember. Oh, why 
did I quarrel with my girl’s one friend! Now I 
shall have to say good-by and leave you alone.” 

“No, no, papa!”’’ cried Kathie, kneeling by his 
side, and clasping his hand in her own. “I am 
going on to ask for help. There is a house 
further on and they cannot refuse me, now you 
are sick. Oh, papa dear, I cannot bear to leave 
you!” 

Two great tears fell on his hand. He lifted the 
hand and laid it on her head. ‘God’s blessing go 
with you, my brave girl,’’ he said. ‘Yes, it is 
best you should go.” 

But when she got outside, the wind almost lifted 
her from her feet. It seemed impossible to 
proceed. The afternoon had turned terribly cold. 
The wind was full in her face. But she struggled 
on for her father’s sake. 

Kathleen never forgot that walk. Her brain 
reeled and her eyes grew dim, but still, at every 
lull in the storm, she pushed on. When the wind 
came, she often had to cower in the snow to keep 
from being blown into the stream. She thought 
that hours had passed since she left her father. 
There was no house to be seen. 

At last, as the wind rushed past her and then 
died away in a long-distant roar, she heard a 
sound that gave her fresh courage. It was the 
cheery whistle of a boy. 

She stood up and called out. 
the whistle. She called louder. 

“Hullo! Who's there ?’’ came the answer. 

A lad of some twelve summers jumped down 
from the high bank by Kathie’s side, and stood 
before her. ‘‘Why, it’s a girl!’’ he said in sur- 
prise. ‘‘Ain’t you most blown away ?” 


Again she heard 


“Yes. Is there a house round here ?”’ 
“I guess there is. We don’t live in the woods,”’ 
said the boy. 


“Would you—,” hesitated Kathie, ‘do you 
think your folks would help a sick manif they 
knew he had no money and could only pay 
them by showing them magic-lantern pictures ? 
They’re beautiful pictures.” 

The boy gave a long, shrill whistle. 

“My father is very sick. He is back there, ever 
so far, ina shed. Hecould not walk any further. 
“T’m afraid he’ll die,’’ pleaded Kathie. ‘‘I would 
work for your mother, and you should see the 
pictures as often as you liked.” 

“Come on; I guess she'll do it,” said the boy, 
touched by her pleading eyes. He turned and led 
the way further up the road. 

Five minutes later Kathie stood before a kind- 
faced woman and told her story. ‘I will pay you 
sometime,”’ she concluded. “I shall be a woman 
soon, and then I can work.” 

“Bless the child!’ said the woman, who was 
hearty and homely. ‘Does she think we ain’t 
got a heart between us? For pity’s sake, don’t 
stand there and look like that! Harry, hitch up 
the horse and go down and fetch the poor man. 
We ain’t so poor we can’t afford a bite to a 
stranger. If Will was to home, he’d do better. 
But you can do well when you like. Be smart 
now, there's a good boy.” 

And Harry was smart. Perhaps the thought of 
the pictures quickened his steps. Kathie insisted 
on going back with him, though her kind hostess 
tried to persuade her to let the boy go alone. ‘It 
ain’t fit for a girl to be out. It’s blowin’ worse 
than ever,”’ she said. 

‘“‘My father will have to face it. 
than he is,” Kathie replied. 

The wind almost blew them down the hill, and 
when they reached the shed, Kathie sprang from 
the sleigh with a sharp fear at her heart. Sup- 
pose she had been too long? 

“Papa! Papa dear!" she cried, as she entered. 
He did not answer. She knelt by his side and 
rubbed the cold hands. His eyes were closed, but 
he was breathing. It took a long time to rouse 
him, and longer still to get him into the sleigh. 

“For pity’s sake!”’ cried the good hostess, us 
she saw the white, hopeless face. Then she took 
matters into her own hands, and James Melvern 
soon found that they were good hands. 

“Now don’t you fret,” she stopped to whisper 
to Kathie. ‘‘The good man wants care more than 
anything else. You see if he’s the same man in 
a week’s time.” 

After supper, when her father was sleeping 
quietly, Kathie asked timidly, “May I show you 
some of the pictures? It’s all I can do now.” 

‘*Bless the child!’’ said the womanagain. ‘She 
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must think food's scarce. Yes, show thei if you 
want to. The young ones won’t say no.” 

So a temporary screen was rigged up and 
Kathie did her best to supply her father’s place as 
well as her own in this novel entertainment. She 
knew the stories of those scenes by heart, and 
gave a curious reproduction of her father’s best 
lecture. 


But it was the miscellaneous pictures that | 


pleased her audience best. There was one that 
showed an old farm-house, with gnarled apple- 
trees in front, and the well-sweep by the side. 
Her hostess gave a cry of pleasure when she saw 
it. ‘Well, that looks natural and no mistake,” 
she cried. 

“It is the old homestead that belonged to my 
papa’s family,”’ said Kathie. ‘Papa painted that 
slide himself. That is the well where he used to 
draw water when he was a boy, and where his 
Cousin Mary lost her hat and he went down in 
the bucket and got it up for her.” 

“That he did!’’ exclaimed the woman joyously, 
‘and pretty glad I was to get it. I misdoubted it 
was James as soon as I set eyes on him, but I 
bided my time. And so you are the baby Kathie 
that I heard about when he wrote last. You've 
grown some, I guess.”’ 

The good woman clasped the girl in a warm 
embrace, and Kathie rested her tired head on 
Cousin Mary’s shoulder and sobbed away some 
of her pain. 

As for the children, they were in raptures. 
They had found a fresh cousin, and her pictures, 
in a measure, belonged to them. 

For Kathie there began a new life of love and 
service, and rest in the judgment of Cousin Mary. 
The light came back to her eye, the color to her 
face. 
“Look at her! Did you ever see such an 
improvement ?”’ asked Mary, as she and James 
Melvern watched the child. 


“No. I never thought to see her look like that 
again. Mary, will you let me leave her with you ? 


There is m® hope for me, but her future is not 
spoiled.” 

“And no more is yours. James Melvern, do 
you think God gave you a girl like that for you 
to despair? Start afresh, man, and by God’s 
help make up for the past. That child is an 
earnest of success. Work for her, if not for your- 
self.” 

Four years later, when James Melvern, again a 
successful teacher, looked upon his daughter, he 
thanked God that her courageous love had given 
him strength to try again. E. Rayner. 
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"DUSTR’OUS BOB’S STRATAGEM. 


A young Alaskan Miner regains his stolen Gold-dust. 


He who ardently wishes to know what California 
mining camps were like in the early years of gold 


discovery should visit the upper valley of the | 


Yukon in Alaska, where that picturesque epoch of 
which Mr. Bret Harte has so often written is repro- 
‘luceed on a smaller scale. Here are veritable 
Poker Flats, Sandy Bars, Roaring Camps, Truthful 
Jameses, Ah Sins and Bill Nyes. Norare vigilance 
committees and trials, presided over by Judge 
Lynch, wanting to complete the picture. The 
‘liscovery of rich placer diggings and surface gold 
in alluring quantities has, in a measure, revived 
in the far North the life of the California of the ’°49 
era, 

The “Dutch Flat” of this new Eldorado is a min- 
ing camp known as Forty Mile, situated on the 
Yukon at the mouth of Forty Mile Creek. Forty 
Mile, at last advices, had a population of nearly 
four hundred miners. There were a hundred and 
sixty shanties, three stores, and five “saloons.” 
No white woman had arrived there. It was a 
pandemonium of rough bachelor life. 

If by any chance an obnoxious character appears 
in town, he is given short notice to “quit,” and it is 
highly unsafe to disregard such an intimation of 
public opinion. Such men have been seen leaving 
Forty Mile on the run, though they have no‘ civil- 
ized place for a city of refuge. No railroad, no 
telegraph, penetrates to within a thousand miles 
of Forty Mile. 

Two smal] steamboats ply on the Yukon, one 
owned by a trading firm, the other by Captain 
Healy, the pioneer of Forty Mile. These craft 
have somewhat reduced freight rates, yet flour at 
Forty Mile is worth from twelve to, fifteen dollars 
per hundred; bacon, thirty-five cents per pound; 
sugar, thirty; pork, thirty-five; beans, forty cents 
per quart; thick woolen undergarments, seventeen 
dollars per pair; rubber boots, twenty dollars; and 
other necessaries in proportion. 

The mining claims about the place yielded won- 
derfully well last season. Experienced miners 
who worked hard sometimes took out from two to 
three hundred dollars’ worth of gold in a day. 


Indeed, no one would work the “dirt” if it were | 


not rich in gold, for the working season is little 
more than three months in a year, beginning with 
the middle of June. Water and timber are scarce, 
und frost puts the miners to great difficulty. 

The country on all sides around Forty Mile is a 
mere mossy, stony tundra; or barren plain, with 
vecasional patches of stunted fir and spruce, very 
little of which grows large enough for timber. 
Hares are abundant, and also a species of gray 
partridge. Rarely a moose is seen, and occasion- 
ally a caribou or a bear. 

Some of the miners occupy themselves during the 
winter in trapping marten and black-cat for their 
fur; but niost of the men who remain find work 
either in hewing or whip-sawing, or hauling plank 
for the sluice-boxes of the next season, or in clear- 
ing the moss from tracts of gravel which are 
supposed to contain gold. 

The thick moss must be cleared off so that the 
summer sun, which scarcely sets for several weeks, 





shall thaw the ground. The earth is frozen to a 
creat depth—fifty feet, some say—but if the beds of 





Moss are removed, the ground will thaw during 
June, July and August to a depth of five or six 
feet. Where there is “pay dirt,” the miners work 
as deeply as the gravel thaws, and then wait until 
another summer enables them to go deeper. 

All sorts and conditions of men make their 
appearance at Forty Mile, and among them some 
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only to buy provisions. To such of his friends as 
inquired how he was prospering, he replied that he 
was doing better than during the previous season. 


Rob was hard at work on the windy morning, 


| late in August, when the Sterretts were ordered 
out of Forty Mile. At about eleven o’clock 
that forenoon, as he was heaving gravel into his 


desperate characters. Two of this stamp, styling | sluice-spouts, at about a hundred and fifty feet 


| 


| themselves brothers, and giving the name of | from his solitary shanty, he suddenly heard a 
Sterrett, came last June. Whether they had come | slight noise in that direction and saw the older 
up the Yukon from Juneau or from St. Michael’s | Sterrett, whom he had seen at Forty Mile, stand 


no one could find out. 
They pretended to take a claim and work as 
miners, but really did nothing. Presently there 
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Bob recovers his Property. 


were thefts from shanties, and the Sterretts were 
suspected. A deputation of miners called on them 
and informed them that Foity Mile would prove a 


| “bad climate” for them after twelve o’clock that 


day. As they feared a bad climate, they hastened, 
escorted by the deputies, aboard Captain Healy’s 
steamboat, which was about leaving on a trip up 
the Yukon. 

At a landing which the boat made for fuel, ten 
miles above Forty Mile, the two outlaws sneaked 
ashore. One of them had a gun, and what they 
wanted of the weapon was known to ’Dustr’ous 
Bob the same day. 

*Dustr’ous Bob was a miner, nineteen years of 
age, who worked a solitary claim some fifteen miles 
above Forty Mile, at a bar where a small creek 
joins the Yukon. He had come all the way from 
Pennsylvania, and somewhere on his route had 
picked up a worthless sort of companion, a little 
older than himself, known as “Dudsy.” The two 
took a claim at Forty Mile and worked together: or 
rather ’Dustr’ous Bob did the work and Dudsy the 
playing and loafing. 

As Bob was seen toiling early and late, the 
miners had christened him Industrious Bob, which 
was soon shortened to ’Dustr’ous Bob. He was 
really a very honest, good-hearted lad, striving 
to get out a handsome sum in gold to take home 
to his widowed mother and his younger brothers 
and sisters. 

The older miners often advised Bob to part 
company with Dudsy, but Bob had become attached 
to the fellow and made no complaint, even when 
his laziness became notorious. 
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Their claim at Forty Mile did not prove as 
profitable as many others, so in September the two | 
partners bought an Indian canoe and went pros- | 
pecting on the river for several weeks. Just before 
the Yukon froze, they found this old creek bar, 
overgrown with moss, and after “cradling” there 
for a day or two, staked a claim for the following 
season. 

During the winter they lived in a shanty at Forty 
Mile; but ’Dustr’ous Bob went along the ice on the 


' 


ing at the door, pointing a carbine at him. 


| 


In his simplicity ’Dustr’ous Bob at first thought 


that the fellow was merely playing a prank. 

“Hullo, Sterrett!” he called out. 
“What are you up to there?” 

“You shut up and stand quiet 
where you are,” replied the des- 
perado, savagely, and ’Dustr’ous 
sob then knew he was in danger of 
heing murdered. 

He had searcely time to realize 
this, when he saw the younger 
Sterrett come out of the shanty. 
In one hand he carried the old rub- 
ber boot in which ’Dustr’ous Bob 
kept his gold, and in the other, 
Bob’s carbine and small piece of 
which happened to be all 
the meat Bob had in the house. 

“You scamps!” shouted 
young miner. “Let my gold 
alone!” and in his excitement he 
started to run toward them. 
the elder 


bacon, 


Sterrett fired, possibly 


a bullet 
Bob felt the wind of it. 


shoot again, but lowered it at a 
word from his “pal.” 
prudent to risk his life by advane. 


ing further. The robbers then 
walked down to the river bank, 
launched ’Dustr’ous Bob’s canoe, 


paddled across the river, and thence 
continued on up-stream. They had 
taken all the loose gold which Bob 
had cradled thus far, about thirteen 
pounds’ weight, and his gun in the 
bargain. 

As the fellow saw them 
paddling coolly away, and realized 
the full extent of his loss, he was 
nearly crazed by grief and rage. 
But his wits soon returned. At 
the landing-place lay a small raft 
of hewn spruce which he had re. 
cently towed acrogs the river, for 


poor 


spouts. He determined to make 
his way down to Forty Mile on the 
raft and summon aid. 

Embarking, he poled out into 
But despair of being able to induce 
the miners there to follow up the 
robbers soon fell upon him. His 
gold, representing all his hard 
labor, seemed to be hopelessly gone! 

Was there then nothing that he could do, save 
endure it? ’*Dustr’ous Bob was not so much a 
brilliant youth as one of the slow and sure class. 
But an idea for the recovery of his gold suddenly 
flashed into his mind—an idea which his hunting 
experiences of the previous winter suggested to | 
him. It would be a hazardous exploit to undertake, | 
but he was in a desperate mood. 

Instead of floating down to Forty Mile, ’Dustr’ous | 
Bob now worked the raft across the Yukon, and | 
landed on the opposite bank, at a point about two 
miles below his claim. He had resolved to follow | 
the rascals up-stream, alone and without weapons | 
of any kind, relying on a stratagem which had | 
occurred to him. From his knowledge of the river | 
he reckoned that the Sterretts would keep near this | 
shore during the entire day, in order to avoid the 
strongest current. | 

The footing along the river bank was rough, and | 
the country somewhat encumbered by scrubby 
black growth; but having taken bis resolution, | 
*Dustr’ous Bob went on quite rapidly, threading 
his way among the thickets running much of the 
distance, and occasionally cutting off a bend. 

It was now afternoon, and till sunset the resolute 
youngster scarcely slackened his pace except for a 
moment, here and there, to obtain a view along the 
river ahead. 

A little before sunset he caught sight of the canoe 
and the robbers; they were paddling along the 
south shore about as faust as a man could walk. 
For nearly an hour thereafter he was able to keep 
them in sight, without betraying himself to them; 
and as dusk fell he closed up nearer. Before long 
the scoundrels landed, and Bob presently discerned 
the glimmer of a camp-fire on the bank some 
distance ahead. 

Peeling certain now that they had camped, or at 
least stopped to prepare food, Bob advanced cau 
tiously until he had come within one hundred 
yards. The Sterretts were toasting the scrap of 
bacon. He saw them devour it, and made pretty 
sure that they had no other provisions. This gave 





Yukon to the new claim every few days when the | him new hopes that his stratagem might prove 


weather was favorable, and did much work there, 
“stripping” moss, clearing away scrub and hewing | 
out stuff for sluices. He also hunted occasionally | 
and shot three caribou deer. 

In February, Dudsy was taken il) of something 
like pneumonia, and in spite of all that ’Dustr’ous | 
Bob could do for him, died in the course of twenty- 
four hours. 

Some of the rougher miners were inclined to | 
make a jest of ’Dustr’ous Bob’s grief for his | 
“pard,” and told him bluntly that he was well rid 
of him. But we never feel well rid of anything we 
love. *Dustr’ous Bob followed his comrade sadly 
to his grave in the snow, and gave him the tribute 
of a kindly tear. 

Though now feeling very lonesome, Bob con- 
tinued his preparations for working the new claim, 
and went up there early in June to labor hard for 
weeks. Having built a small shanty on the river 
bank near by, he now came down to Forty Mile 


| conclusion that his stratagem would best be prac- 


| wide awake. 
| for an hour or two, northern lights so very bright | 





successful. 

Ife had some fear that they might reémbark, 
after satisfying their hunger, and go on during the 
night, but soon *Dustr’ous Bob saw that they had 
taken the canoe out of the river, and that the 
younger man was grubbing up moss for a bed 
before the fire. Probably they did not feel very | 


on the raft, floating slowly down the Yukon toward 
Forty Mile. 
After some thought the young miner came to the 


tised in the early morning. He therefore remained 
quiet, and the coolness of the night kept him very | 
Shortly after midnight there were, 


that ’Dustr’ous Bob could see almost as well as by 
day; and moving about among the low, green 
copses, he laid his plans. 

He crept to an outstanding thicket of low, green | 


adding to the length of his sluice- | 


midstream and began the voyage. | 


the | 


Then | 


not with intent to kill, but sending | 
so close that ’Dustr’ous | 


Springing in another cartridge, | 
the rascal raised the gun as if to! 


Bob was too | 
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spruces, two or three hundred yards distant, and 
up the river from the place where the Sterretts lay, 
and he also looked out a route where, under cover 
of other thickets, he might pass around from the 
first thicket to the river bank, near the camp. 
When day had fairly broken, he nerved himeelf 
for a dangerous venture, which he 
probably cost him his life if it failed 
After a sound night’s rest, the two rogues roused 
up, and while the elder re-kindled the fire, the 
younger, drawing on his boots, took up a bacon bone 
and remarked, with an oath, that this bone 
to be all that they had for breakfast. 
“We should be able to catch some fish, or els 
shoot something,” grumbled the other, in reply 
And at about that time, by a singular coincidence 
they both heard the peculiar “cough” 


knew would 


seemed 


hoars: 
whistling grunt of a caribou at a little distance, anid 
glancing in the direction of the sound, they saw 
the thick, green brush of the spruce copse sway 
ang rustle. 

“Sh,” whispered the one at the fire 
that? Caribou, sure! Out there in that 
Quiet we'll have You work out 
there, still as you can, and I'll follow along th 
bank up-stream, so as to catch a shot at him back 
of the thicket, if you start him out.” 

In a trice they had taken their carbines, and were 
moving stealthily toward the thicket. With vast 
caution they approached, the one crawling directly 
toward the copse, the other making around it to th 
east and south. 

But meantime "’Dustr’ous Bob was skulking 
rapidly in his socks from thicket to thicket. He 
soon gained a point near the river, not fifty yards 
from where the smoke of the crackling camp-fire 
was rising. Here he lay watching till he saw th« 
Sterretts vanish in the thicket. 

Now was his opportunity! Scudding along the 
shore, partly hidden by the bank, he slid the canoe 
into the water, and put in the paddles. Then he 
crept to the fire and took the heavy old rubber boot 
from the moss bed. In less than half a minute he 


or 


“D’ye hear 
brush! 


now, and him. 


| was back in the canoe, pushing it down-stream 





close to the bank. 

The Sterretts meantime remained peering about 
the thicket. But after some ten minutes spent thus 
they came to the conclusion that the caribou had 
taken fright and escaped. Cursing their luck, they 
walked slowly back to the camp-fire. 

Not till they reached it did they suspect the ruse 
that had been practised upon them. By that time 
"Dustr’ous Bob was nearly half a mile away, and 
moving swiftly across toward the north shore. 

Then the bullets flew fast, and the oaths faster 
still! The oaths, indeed, may have disturbed the 
accuracy of the shooting. Rage and chagrin are not 
conducive to good rifle practice. One ball struck 
the canoe, but the others skipped harmlessly past 
it. 

Late the following evening, "Dustr’ous Bob 
appeared at Forty Mile, and entering one of the 
boarding shanties, ate so prodigious a supper of 
bacon, biscuits, cheese and canned goods, that the 
proprietor felt justified in demanding an eighth of 
an ounce of gold dust, or two dollars and a half for 
it, which was duly weighed out from the old rubber 
boot. 

The young miner then carried the boot, for safer 
keeping, into Captain Healy’s cellar, which was 
then the “safety deposit vault” of Forty Mile, and 
almost immediately afterward fell asleep on a 
bench. He was wakened with difficulty at 
o’clock next morning. 

During the forenoon he bought a new carbine at 
the store and went back to his claim; and it is 
characteristic of him that he mentioned the exploit 
which he had performed to but a single acquaint 
ance. 
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THE WIDOW’S MITE. 


Two mites, two drops (yet all her house and land) 
Fall from a steady heart, though trembling hand ; 
The other’s wanton wealth foams high and brave. 
The other cast away; she only gave. 


Selected. —Richard Crashaw. 
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THE SWORD-MAKERS OF TOLEDO. 


Where famous Blades are made.—A Manufactory amid 
fair Scenes. 





One day occurred to two 


last May it 
apprehensive of pursuit, having seen their victim | American girls, who were staying in the famous 


young 


old city of Toledo, in Spain, to visit the govern 
ment sword 
blades in many romances. 
Isabella bore in her hand a noble sword of Toledo 
when 
bringing with her the chains wrested from the 
Christian captives freed from 
dungeons that existed in Granada. 


factory. They had read of Toledo 


They knew that Queen 
she returned in triumph to her palace, 
the last Moorish 


The American girls had seen in the city the 


church that was draped with these chains at the 
time of the discovery of America—not very long 
ago, as Toledo people reckon history. 


But they 
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wished to go to the sword aiteey to pesinaes | 
Toledo blades? No; their desire was to buy 
pocket-knives and scissors. 

These girls had been living close by the palace 
or Alcazar. Their windows looked down over the 
old walls of the city and across the River Tagus | 
to the beautiful plain of La Mancha, where Don 
Quixote rode on his steed Rosinante, most famous 
of the horse kind. The Tagus strrounds the city 
“like a silver girdle,” so one of the old Spanish 
poets says, but the girls decided that it now looks 
yellow, like the Missouri River. Moreover, it has, 
like that Western stream, a habit of shifting about 
on its way through the plain, and changing the 
location of its banks. 

The girls had been told that the sword factory 
was in the country, and so they supposed it was 
hidden by some hillock of the plain. But it is 
quite on the other side of the town, as they found 
when they induced an American lady to go with 








them, and all set out under the guid- 
ance of a bright-eyed, pretty Spanish 
boy in queer, loose, dark-blue cotton 
clothes. ‘There is the sword factory,” 
he said, when he brought them to the 
old walls, and then they saw what 
seemed a large white village approached by a 
leafy avenue a mile long. 

When they reached the gates two Spanish 
soldiers touched their hats, and another came 
forward to show the visitors how Spanish steel is 
wrought for beauty and for use. 

The great courtyard of the factory gives a little 
idea of the extent of the rooms, extending on and 
on, where the Spanish workmen, all in old blue 
frocks most becoming to their picturesque dark 
style, work at forge or anvil, striking out showers 
of brilliant sparks as they fashion the steel. The 
girls wished they could kodak the group, but the 
government of Spain permits no photographing of 
the processes, and the last secrets of tempering are 
not all exhibited, even to people of a land as little 
warlike as our own. This usage is followed, 
probably, solely because it is-traditional. It can 
scarcely be important to conceal the secrets of the 
manufactare, at a time when the blades of Toledo 
are used more for the bullfights of Spain than for 
truly martial encounters. 

In the first room the visitors were shown a 
curious large round shield, fastened against the 
wall, where the final test of a finished sword is 
made. Itis thrown against this target as an arrow 
is received from a bow. If its point is perfect, 
well and good; it does not turn a fraction of the 
finest hair’s breadth. If the blade makes an 
escape from this trial—and it usually does—it is 
worthy to be marked with the royal sign, and the 
word ‘‘Artilleria’’ that proves it was made in 
Toledo. If the point wavers, even in a manner 
imperceptible to the unpractised eye, the blade 
must go back te a renewal of its fiery discipline. 

It sometimes, though rarely, happens that a 
point snaps off. Then there is mortification for 
all the workmen who have had a hand in its 
making; but the steel, and not their skill, is 
likely to be in fault when this happens. A con- 
trivance for trying the edges of the blades is also 
shown in this room, but as it is chiefly suggestive 
of a big razor hone, itis not so interesting as the 
ball that tests the points of steel. 

In a second room the visitors saw swords that 
had been proved, receiving various ornamental 
designs from keen-eyed men, working with great 
delicacy of touch. On one the designers had spent 
two months. Its handle was inlaid with gold in 
a quaint and intricate pattern of ancient renown, 
and looked well fitted for a knight of the olden 
days of chivalry. 

At one table a man, working by aid of wax 
and a sharp-pointed, needle-like instrument, was 
busy lettering a blade; at another an artisan, 
pounding with a tiny sharp-edged sort of hammer, 
was working out a handle pattern. At a third a 
boy, no older than the guide, was showing the | 
cunning of his long, white hands as he bent over | 
a bit of delicate work, pressing gold leaf into the 
pattern at his left hand. 

There are six hundred employés in this sword 
factory, and a great many of them are boys under 
twenty. But the most trusted workers are not | 
often young. One in the designing-room appeared 
to be more than seventy years of age, and in the 
forging-room all were middle-aged or old. 

A large outer room on the way between the 








| with pictures of beautiful and historic swords and 





| von Waldersee. At the end of the manceuvring, 


| ‘will march past the kaiser in grand review. 








antiga and forging-rooms has its walls covered 





armor. The visitors looked long at a print of the 
steel tunic of Boabdil, the last king of the Moors, 
and of his famous sword, which displayed espe- 
cially intricate and fascinating designs. 

They found it difficult to 
leave the picturesque room 
where the forges are. The 
glowing charcoal in high, 
queer fireplace beds; the 
wonderful transitions of 
steel blades taken from pails 
of cold water and turning 
instantly to swords of flame 
in the terrific heat; the 
gray-haired workmen bend- 
ing their noses close to their 
grindstones as the blades 
sent off showers and sparks ; 
all the charm and change of 
the steel in these earlier 
processes kept the visitors 


2, A Sereet enchanted for so long a 
Toledo. time that both their soldier- 


guide and the boy from 
Toledo at last suggested 
coming away. 

In the outer court, 
where roses were bloom- 
ing and birds singing, 
one of our girls stopped 
short in amazement. 

“Why,” she cried, ‘‘we 
have forgotten all about 
the scissors! Where is 
it that we must go to get 

them ?”’ 

‘To the salesroom, of 
course,”’ their chaperone 
said confidently. 

But no—the salesroom 
revealed only many hand- 
some swords, some ingen- 
ious jewelry of steel and 
gold, and knives fit to 
grace the table of a prin- 
cess. But scissors are no 
longer sold at the factory. 

So the three Americans 
walked back through the 
long, leafy avenue, and entered the city, passing 
the double walls by a rich old Moorish gateway, 
and up through a narrow street to a little shop 
in the edge of the town, where they could buy 
pretty inlaid and ornamented scissors to their 
hearts’ content. Minna C. Smiru. 
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THE LAST REFUGE. 


When all is lost, one refuge yet remains, 

One sacred solace, after all our 

Go lay thy head and weep thy tears, O zouth' 

Upon the dear maternal reast ot Trut 
Selected. —John Townsend Gremmetiba 
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THE AUTUMN MANCUVRES. 

The saying, long a commonplace in the mouths 
of European statesmen, that the best way to 
insure peace is to be prepared for war, is this year 
to have a striking exemplification in military 
movements Over sea. 

The armaments of Italy and England have been 
steadily undergoing improvement for decades past. 
France, despite the increasing deficit in her finances, 
has been able to raise the peace footing of her 
army to five hundred and forty thousand men, an 
increase of thirty thousand. Austria looks to her 
Reichsrath for a grant of twelve million dollars to 
be expended in providing her forces with new 
weapons. In Russia ten regiments have recently 
been added to the armed watch which the tsar 
maintains along the Polish frontier. 

Meanwhile, both Germany and France are 
making preparations for a series of manceuvres on 
a scale of magnificence never before equalled in 
the military annals of modern Europe. 

Of late these demonstrations of national power 
have greatly increased, both in the numbers par- | 
ticipating, and in the splendor of the spectacle 
presented. The last time Rowno witnessed a 
military review, she watched the marching and 
counter-marching of one hundred thousand 
Russian troops; so late as 1893 Austria-Hungary 
sent one hundred and fifteen thousand men to 
manceuvre at Guens. 

But this year Germany is to outdo both of these 
displays. Early in September it is her intention 
to pour into Pomerania four full army corps and 
two divisions of cavalry, numbering, horse and 
foot, upward of one hundred and eighty thousand 
men. Her display will include the brilliant feature 
of a sham battle, in which the Emperor William 
will lead seventy-five thousand picked troops 
against an equal number commanded by General 


which is to last two weeks, ninety thousand men 


The French spectacle, also to take place in 
September, will be on a scale still more magnifi- 
cent. Two army corps are to take part, each 
ninety-five thousand strong, the one under De 
Negrier, the other commanded by Jamont, with 
accessories of pioneer corps, balloon divisions, and | 
bicycle battalions. 





The two generals have instructions to march to | 
Langres, in the department of Haute Marne. | 
There it will be the business of General Saussier, 
military governor of Paris, to unite the two corps | 


and lead them in an attack upon a supposed 
enemy. Nor will the review lose anything from 
the absence of royalty, for it is to be wound up in 
true French style by a banquet to the president of 
the republic. 

This manceuvring of an army of about two 


hundred thousand Frenchmen on the plateau of | 


Langres provides a counter-demonstration to the 
German display of force in Pomerania. Both 
reviews will make a brave show in the eyes of the 
world, and may count for something in that game 
of military ‘“‘bluff’’ in which from time to time 
even the great European powers are glad to 
indulge. 

Yet the numbers engaged will not much impress 

the imagination of soldiers who fought under a 
general like Meade, and belonged to an army like 
that of the Potomac. To students of our Civil 
War, the modern battles of the older nations—the 
classic encounter at Rossbach, the desperate clash 
under the sun of Austerlitz, even the death grapple 
at Waterloo—dwindle into comparative insignifi- 
cance when it is remembered that Lincoln called 
out nearly three million men, and that were there 
present need, it would not be difficult to put six 
million American troops into the field. 
_ A much more satisfactory reflection, suggested 
by the forthcoming display in September, is that 
in this country we have long ceased to need a 
large standing army, and that the energies which 
in Europe are expended in making ready for a 
war which the very preparations for it undoubtedly 
tend to postpone, here go to the development of 
the internal resources of the nation, and help to 
make us the most peaceful, and at the same time 
the most progressive people on the planet. 
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IN THE MEADOWS. 


Last 8) 

Her studious purpose and i —_ e the — 

Now in the meadow grass, rid a 
From aught of human life, “hat heart! is blent 
With leaf, stem, flower, in ‘sweet entanglement. 


Selected. —Edward Cracroft Lefroy. 
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LET NOTHING BE LOST. 

The idea which is conveyed by the phrase 
‘utilizing waste products” is, like all other things 
under the sun, old. The Eskimo makes use of 
every particle of the carcass of the seal he has 
captured. The slaughter-houses of Chicago are 
not more saving of bone, sinew, skin, entrails— 
everything —than is the kyak hunter of the 
North. 

In the tropics the cocoa palm is almost as com- 
pletely used as the seal in the Arctic regions. It 
gives food, drink, shelter and clothing to the 
natives. But the utilization of wastes is now a 
scientific matter, and is applied to almost all the 
materials in our great industries. 

Inventors, chemists and mechanicians have 
found it a field full of tempting possibilities. They 
are still almost at the beginning of their work ; 
but they have achieved results which warrant the 
conclusion that ultimately there will be no such 
thing as a waste—no by-product which has not its 
use in the economy of life. 

The possibilities of wastes have been best devel- 
oped in the utilization of coal tar, the black, 
opaque liquid which condenses in the pipes when 
gas is distilled from coal. It was once dumped 
into the harbors of the great cities to get rid of it. 

The names of the first aniline dyes obtained 
from coal tar, christened Magenta and Solferino, 
after the great battles fought in the years of their 
discovery, fix the beginning of a complete revolu- 
tion in the art of dyeing, followed later by the 
opening up of a limitless field of exploitation in 
chemical science. 

The vegetable dyes have almost disappeared, 
and with them the industry of madder growing. 
They have given place to the beautiful aniline 
colors, much cheaper, if not so durable, and sus- 
ceptible of an endless variation of delicate tints. 
Coal tar is to-day the basis of chemical experi- 
ments which have already carried its useful 
products into the hundreds, with an unknown 
territory still to be explored. 

Similar illustrations abound in the textile arts. 
The seed of the cotton plant, until lately an incum- 
brance, is now converted into oil and other products 
having an annual value of thirty million dollars. 

Until 1842, all the wastes of cotton mills were 
literally a waste. Then the discovery of their 
value as paper stock made it worth while carefully 
to save the sweepings of the mill. 

The natural grease of wool, called suint, 
formerly carried down-stream with other refuse, 
has been discovered to contain the properties of a 
valuable lubricant, as well as noes pacers | med- 
ical virtues. 

Wool can be remanufactured until the fibers 
become too short to spin. A vast industry has 
grown up in the conversion of old rags into 
shoddy. Shoddy is frequently condemned as an 
adulterant; but without it there would not be 
wool enough in the world properly to clothe 
mankind. 

In 1857, Mr. S. Cunliffe-Lister, since made a 
peer of Great Britain in recognition of his valua- 
ble inventions, noticed a mass of filthy, foetid, 
tangled waste, made in reeling the cocoon, on its 


| way from a silk mill to the manure heap. It 


set him to thinking. He employed the brightest 
inventors, and dedicated his fortune to the making 
of a machine that would save it. 

Ten years of incessant experiment, costing half 





a million pounds sterling, finally perfected, after 
repeated failures, the Lister silk-waste machine, 
which revolutionized the silk manufacture. Sim- 
ilar machines for saving the waste of flax and 


jute spinning mills have been perfected within a 


year. 

Everything has its uses. Even old boots and 
shoes need no longer be thrown on the ash-heap. 
By the use of steam and dissolving compounds, 
they are now melted into a thick pulp, run through 
molds, in different colors, stamped with beautiful 
patterns, and converted into a cheap and durable 
floor covering. _ 

These illustrations might be indefinitely multi- 
plied. But the world has hardly made a begin- 
ning in the utilization of wastes, and it is especially 
backward in the field of household economy. 


——--————_—_—___ 


HE MUST BE. DEAD. 


John Mycall, editor of a newspaper published a 
century ago in Newburyport, was a man who 
believed in punctuality. On one occasion he made 
use of his editorial position in a way as surprising 
as it was characteristic, to administer a rebuke to a 
man of business, a fellow-townsman and a sub- 
scriber to his paper, whose ideas on the subject 
were less strict than his own. 

The delinquent was a carriage-maker by trade, 
and Mr. Mycall had ordered of him a chaise, which 
was to be completed at a specified time. It was 
not ready, but was promised, with many apologies, 
for a date a little further removed. Again it was 
not ready, and after some rather strong language 
from the disappointed purchaser, another and 
more solemn promise was made. This, too, was 
broken, but when he remonstrated, the manufac. 
turer pledged himself positively that it should be 
delivered by a certain day if he were alive to 
complete it. The appointed day came and passed, 
and Mr. Mycall was still without his carriage. 
But the wrath and dismay of the procrastinating 
maker were great when, under the obituary notices 
in the next morning’s paper, he read: 

“Died, yesterday morning, John Jones, chaise- 
maker.” 

He hurried to the publishing-office and demanded 
indignantly how such a notice could have been 
admitted without sufficient investigation of what 
could only have been a malicious rumor, since he 
had not even been sick. 

“Did you not promise me,” asked the editor, 
quite unruffied, “that my chaise should be sent 
home yesterday if you were alive?” 

“Well, supposing I did?” 

“Why, then, of course you must be dead!” 

He picked up a copy of the paper and tranquilly 
added: “But there is no such statement here.” 

The bewildered man looked, and indeed there 
was not. It was only on reaching home that he 
discovered that the notice had been inserted in his 
own copy only. It proved an effective reprimand, 
and for some time he was heartily laughed at 
among his friends, to whom he had everywhere 
complained on his way to remonstrate with Mr. 
Mycall, and who, when they found their papers 
without the offending announcement, naturally 
made inquiries which had to be answered by an 
explanation. 


+o 


KNOWLEDGE IS NOT WISDOM. 


In the recent memoir of Dean Buckland an 
amusing picture is given of the antipathy felt fifty 
years ago by the old classical scholars at Oxford 
to the new scientific learning. They described it 
as “mischievous and absurd.” When Buckland 
once went to Rome for a long vacation, one of the 
elder dons is said to have exclaimed: 

“Well, Buckland is gone to Italy. Thank heaven, 
we shall hear no more now of this silly geology !” 

Learned men do not always appreciate the 
achievements of their fellows. It is said that a 
friend brought “Milton’s Paradise Lost” to a great 
Scotch mathematician, who remarked, when he had 
finished it: 

“It’s verra pretty; but mon what does it prove?” 

An American who stated recently in a London 
club that he was going to Enfield in search of the 
grave of Charles Lamb, was astonished to hear him 
contemptuously described by an English statesman 
as “a flighty writer of silly papers, in which there 
was no mention of the political questions of his 
day.” 

Paganini while in England was mentioned by a 
great jurist in a letter as “a poor fiddler who had 
driven the town mad with his squeaks and scrapes,” 
and he, no doubt, in turn would have described his 
critic as soulless and deaf to the highest expression 
of emotion. * 

An anecdote is told of Henry Clay, in the zenith 
of his popularity and fame. Meeting an old school 
mate at a reception he expressed regret that another 
friend, a mutua) acquaintance, whose career prom- 
ised to be brilliant, had given up his life to the 
raising of pigs and making a fortune. The friend 
presently met the gentleman referred to, who 
exclaimed, with a shake of the head: 

“Poor Harry Clay! He might have made a good 
stock-grower, and be a comfortable planter now if 
he had not wasted his time in politics.” 

We are all vain of our own little field of know- 
ledge. We should remember knowledge is not 
wisdom, and that the wise man notes and finds 
lessons of profit in the harvests of his neighbors’ 
fields as well as in those of his own. 


* 
> 


HOW OLD IS THE EARTH? 


Men of science have given many widely different 
answers to this question. More than thirty years 
ago Lord Kelvin, then known as Professor William 
Thomson, set down the age of the earth at one 
hundred million years. By the earth’s age he 
meant the time that has elapsed since the consoli- 
dation of the globe. 

The estimate was based upon certain experiments 
showing the rate at which the rocks probably 
cooled down from a molten condition. Recently 
more numerous and accurate experiments bearing 
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on this question have been made, and in view of 
these Lord Kelvin has revised his original figures, 
and has very greatly reduced his estimate of the 
age of the earth. He now puts it at only twenty- 
four million years. This, however, seems to be a 
very respectable old age, even for a planet. 


+> 


KEPT HIS PROMISE. 


A pleasant story is told of how the French king 
Louis XIV. neglected a promise for a great many 
years. A member of his court, and one of his 
devoted followers, Monsieur Puysieux, had been in 
Switzerland on an important mission, and on his 
return to France was cordially welcomed by the 
king. 

After they had exchanged greetings, Puysieux 
asked the king if he were really satisfied and 
pleased with him, if his expressions were more than 
mere words, and were to be absolutely relied upon. 
The king warmly assured him that he meant just 
what he said. 

Then Puysieux replied gaily that he could not 
say the same, that for his part he was not at all 
satisfied with the king. 

“And why not, Puysieux?” asked the king. 

“Why, sire, because although you are the most 
honest man in the kingdom you have failed to keep 
a promise to me which you made more than fifty 
years ago.” 

“How is that?” inquired the monarch, surprised 
and mystified. 

“ “How is it? You have a good memory, your 
majesty, so I am sure that you cannot have for- 
gotten the circumstance. Do you not remember 
our playing blindman’s buff at my grandmother's, 
and that you put your blue ribbon on my shoulder 
so that the blindman would not recognize you so 
easily? When we had finished the game, I returned 
the decoration to you, and you promised to give me 
one when you became king. You have been king a 
long time, and I have never received the blue 
ribbon.” 

The king remembered the game of blindman’s 
buff perfectly, laughed heartily, and said that 
Puysieux should at once have the blue ribbon to 
which he had so clear a claim. This blue ribbon 
was the decoration of the Order of the Holy Ghost. 
That very day the king called a meeting of the 
chapter, and Puysieux received the decoration for 
which he had waited more than half a century. 


*» 
* 





A BAD EXAMPLE, 


In the selection of a man for any office whatever, 
character must be considered; and any political 
party which, presuming on the proper desire of its 
supporters to see the principles which they believe 
in advanced by its success, nominates a bad man 
for a place of trust, deserves rebuke. 

This is especially the case in regard to local 
offices. To permit considerations of national poli- 
ties so far to overcome considerations of individual 
merit as to corrupt the government of cities ts the 
height of folly. 

A true story, which comes from Wyoming, illus- 
trates how effectually a proper spirit of resentment 
against improper selections may work. In a city 
in that state a man was nominated for an honorable 
office, who, though a “good fellow” and popular, 
was known to be intemperate. 

The day and evening after his nomination he 
took out some of his boon companions and 
“treated” them to liquor in celebration of the 
event. This affair came to the knowledge of one 
of the women voters of Wyoming. The next day 
she went to see her next neighbor, another woman 
voter, and “had a good talk with her about it.” 
This neighbor in her turn saw another woman, 
until this private caucus had extended over the 
entire city. 

Election day came. There had been no public 
discussion of this matter, but the candidate was 
defeated by an overwhelming vote. He was 
greatly surprised, for he stood well with his party, 
and had no enemies. 

Some time after this he expressed his surprise to 
a lady of his acquaintance. She enlightened him 
by saying, ‘‘We could not let you be elected, Mr. 
X., because you set a bad example to our boys.” 

The man who sets a bad example to boys is not a 
fit man for public office, no matter how sound a 
party man, or how popular personally, he may be. 


NS 
FRANKLIN’S SYSTEM. 


In Sparks’s “Life and Writings of Franklin,” 
there is ‘‘a new alphabet and mode of spelling,” 
which, had it been adopted, would have created a 
great deal of confusion in our language. 

Franklin’s apparent endeavor was “to give the 
alphabet a more natural order; beginning first with 
the simple sounds formed by the breath, with no 
help, or very little, of the tongue, teeth and lips, 
and produced chiefly in the windpipe; then coming 
forward to those formed by the roof of the mouth 
next to the windpipe; then to those formed more 
forward by the forepart of the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth; then those formed still more 
forward in the mouth by the tip of the tongue 
applied first to the roots of the upper teeth; then 
to those formed still more forward by the under lip 
applied to the upper teeth; then to those formed 
yet more forward by the upper and under lip 
opening to let out the sounding breath; and lastly 
ending with the shutting up of the mouth while 
any vowel is sounding.” 

This extraordinary plan was not a feasible one, 
and it would have required the genius of half-a- 
dozen Franklins to carry this scheme of reform 
into successful operation. This “reformed alpha- 
bet,” on phonetic principles, was apparently pre: 
pared in 1768. About eighteen years later Franklin 
wrote to Mrs. Jane Mecom: 





| should escape than that one 
| suffer.” 





“You need not be concerned, in writing to me, | 
about your bad spelling; for in my opinion, as our | 


| 
alphabet now stands, the bad spelling, or what is 


} 


called so, is generally the best, as conforming to | 


the sound of the letters and of the words. 

“To give you an instance: A gentleman received 
a letter in which were these words, ‘Not finding 
Brown at hom, I delivered your meseg to his yf.’ 


The gentleman, finding it bad spelling, and there-| Use srown’'s 
fore not very intelligible, called his lady to help | Dentifrice ae the teeth. E 
him read it. Between them they picked out the | Where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. 


meaning of all but the yf, which they could not 
understand. 

“The lady proposed calling her See 
‘Because Betty,’ says she, ‘has the best knack at | 
reading bad spelling of any one I know.’ Betty 
came, and was surprised that neither sir nor 
madam could tell what yf was. 

“*Why,’ says she, ‘y-f spells wife; what else can | 
it spell?’ 

“And indeed it is a much better as well as shorter 
method of spelling wife, than doubleyou-i-ef-e, 
which in reality spells doubleyifey.” 


OLD-FASHIONED “FREIGHT.” 


The ocean commerce of the old days was a 
formal and solemn thing, accompanied by many | 
documents and much red tape, and carried on with | 
constant pious reference to the power which rules 
the winds and waves. Sometimes the old bills of | 
lading have a queer look, when the character of the / 
merchandise itself is taken into consideration; for 
the vessels which carried rum to Africa and 
brought back slaves were not less punctilious in 
all these formal regards than others. The United 
States consul at Funchal, Madeira, has lately been | 
looking over some old bills of lading, issued in | 
Madeira in the last century, and in a report to the 
state department at Washington, gives a facsimile | 
of one of them. He also gives a copy of another, 
which is dated in Madeira September 11, 1761, and 








which is significant of old-time customs. It is as 
follows: 
“SHIPPED, by the Grace of God, in good order 


and well-condition’d, by Newton & Gordon in and 

upon the ship called the Fame, whereof is master, 

under God, for this present Voyage, Viner Leay- | 
craft, and now riding at Anchor in the road of 

Funchal and by God’s grace bound for New York 

—to say: 

“One negro man named York, consigned to Wm 
Thos Newton, Merchant in New York, being 
mark’d and number’d as in the Margin [a negro 
Man named York] and to be deliver’d in the like 
— Order, and well Condition’d, at the aforesaid 

‘ort of New York (the Danger of the Seas only | 
excepted) unto the said Wm Thomas Newton or to 
his Assigns, he or a eas Freight for the said 
goods with Primage and Average accustom’d. 

“In witness whereof the Master or Purser of the 
said Ship hath affirmed to three Bills of Lading, all 
of this Tenor and Date; the one of which three 
> being accomplish’d, the other two to stand 
void. 

“And so God send the good Ship to her desir’d 
Port in Safety. Amen. 

“Dated in Madeira 11 September 1761. 

“VINER LEAYCRAFT.” 

In transmitting this copy, the consul at Funchal, 
Mr. Healy, says: “The people of the United States , 
and Madeira alike are more than pleased that we 
no longer import such ‘goods’ from this island.” 


ROB ROY. 


The Gregorys of Aberdeen, associated by descent 
with medicine and with King’s College, were really 
M’Gregors; “an auld and honored name,” so says 
Baile Nicol Jarvie, “sair worried and hadden doon.” 
One of the most illustrious of the family, a pro- 
fessor at King’s College during the Rebellion of 
45, was a cousin of Rob Roy, the daring outlaw, 
and the hero of Scott’s famous novel. 


Rob, while hiding in Aberdeenshire, paid a visit 
to his kinsman, the professor, who, under the 
circumstances, was not pleased to be an outlaw’s 
host. Rob Roy was as proud of his own profession 
—that of a cattle thief—as Professor Gregory was 
of his, and thought no place as good as the High- 
lands, where 

The Eagle, he was lord above, 
And Rob was lord below. 


The professor had a sturdy, clever son, after- 
ward a famous physician. Rob offered to take him 
with him to the Highlands, and “make a man of | 
him,” promising to return and fetch him for that 
purpose. Doctor Gregory was horrified at the idea 
of his son becoming a “stoutrief” (a robber), and 
was glad when a trifling incident relieved him of 
the outlaw’s presence. 

Walking one day arm in arm with his cousin, the 
professor, Rob heard the beating of drums and 
saw a troop of soldiers come out of the barracks. | 





“If these lads are stirring, I had better be off,” 
said the freebooter. He, disappeared down a 
= alley, and was never seen again in Aber. | 

een. 


THE LAST CHANCE. 


Some years ago there lived in Alabama a judge 
who was noted for the sarcasm which he dispensed 
lavishly during his administrations of justice. On 
one occasion during a term of court at Montgomery 
a@ young man was tried for stealing a pocket-book. 
The next case was for murder. The evidence in | 
the larceny case was slight, but in the other seemed 
to the judge conclusive. To his amazement and | 
wrath, however, the jury convicted the young man | 
and acquitted the murderer. e 


In pecdng. sentence upon the convicted thief, 
pers d the discharge of the other prisoner, the judge 
said: 

“ € 
tence man, 

“No, your honor,” replied the prisoner. 

“I thought not,” said the judge. “You don’t 
know these people; you may kill them, but don’t 
touch their pocket-books!”’ 

On another occasion when the evidence seemed 
to point conclusively to the prisoner’s guilt, but 
when the judge, from long experience, distrusted 
the jurymen’s wisdom, the counsel for the defend. 
ant said, “It is better that ninety-nine guilty persons 

Innocent man should 


you have not been in this country 


In his charge to the jury, the judge admitted the 
soundness of this proposition, but he added impres- 
sively and severely : 

“Gentlemen, I want you to bear in mind that | 
ninety-nine have already escaped.” 


PLAGIARIST. 


He who attempts to palm off as his own the work 
of another is almost certain, sooner or later, to be 
found out—not always as promptly, however, as in 
this case, cited by the Syracuse Post. | 


“And did you write this essay all by yourself?” | 
inquired the great editor, gazing hard at the literary | 
aspirant who had called to ascertain the fate of a 
manuscript submitted by him. 

“Yes, it is my own writing,” was his reply; “for 
it is my handwriting,” he thought to himself. 

“Well, then, Charles Lamb,” remarked the editor, 
ironically, “Tam much pleased to meet you.” 
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IMPATIENCE. 
Otay thy swift steps; to eager fools give place, 
strong, swee youth, impatient and alert. 
Shall'e ‘orts premature defeat thy race. 
Or callow strength, Time’s added strengths assert? 
a" it so hard to wait—to feel the thrill 
Of high ambitions—the fair prophe eer 
Of undeveloped powers—the plaudits heard 
In the dream triumphs that are yet to be? 
Tee mangled fledglin never essays new flight. 
Nor spirit crushed—in Failure’s —— confined, 


But waiting aims in some bright afte 
Shall grow to deeds, by thoughts and Tears refined. 


Original. EpitH K. PERRY. 
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MATERNAL LOVE IN THE 
ANIMAL WORLD. 


Further Examples of the Motherly Instinct in Reptiles, 
Birds and the higher Animals. 


By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.1.E., C.S.I. 
In Two Parts.—Part II. 


I might cite a thousand other examples from 
the insect world of parental love and guardian- 
ship manifested by wasps, bees, beetles, saw-flies, 
etc., but I must pass upward on the great ladder 
of Life. 

The same divine, mysterious, commanding 
power dominates the reptile world. In obedience 
to it, the turtle climbs the seabeach by moonlight 
and hides her eggs in the warm sand. The snake 
deposits her string in the heap of dead fermenting 
leaves, or the warm dunghill. There is a toad in 
Surinam—Pipa—whick carries, and even hatches, 
its eggs in hollows formed upon the soft skin 
of its back. Poisonous serpents are never more 
dangerous than when basking near a brood of 
their young ones: though the Sanskrit proverb 
runs :— 

Hunger hears not, cares not, spares not. No boon from 
es rving beg. 
When the snake is pinch2d with famine, verily! she 
eats her egg. 

Fishes produce many offspring, so that the 
sentiment of maternity or of personal guardian- 
ship cannot be strong. The number of ova in the 
herring is two hundred and fifty thousand; in 
the lump-fish, one hundred and fifty-five thou- 
sand; in the halibut, three million, five hundred 
thousand; and in the female codfish, nine million, 
three hundred and forty-four thousand! Yet, 
although the mother and father fishes will never 
recognize their countless hatched spawn, what 
vast solicitude they show to give them a good 
start in life! 

The Aspredo Batrachus, somewhat after the 
fashion of the Surinam toad, presses her newly- 
deposited eggs into the soft integument of her 
belly, and so carries them about until mature. 
The Solenostoma has a ventral pouch, where the 
fish guards her young, like a marine kangaroo. 
The Arius nurses them in a hollow part of his 
pharynx. 


Fish that 


There is a group of Siluroid fishes haunting 
those rivers of tropical America which flow into 
the Atlantic, that are called, by naturalists, 
Doradine. These have the curious faculty and 
habit of travelling during the dry season from 
any piece of water about to dry up, to some other 
and larger pool. 

Those overland journeys are sometimes of such 
a length that the fish spend whole nights and days 
upon them, and the Indians who chance to meet a 
marching column can fill many baskets with the 
easy prey thus placed in their hands. 

Now, these Doradine make regular and well- 
contrived nests, in which they place their eggs, 
and watch them with much care; male and female 
taking turns to guard, until the eggs are all 
hatched into small fry. The nest is constructed 
of leaves at the beginning of the rainy season, and 
is sometimes placed in a hole scooped out from 
the bank of the pool. 

Fish-nests are common enough. The bull- 
heads and stickle-backs of English ponds are 
very clever architects in this line, and build 
subaqueous bowers out of grass, water-plants and 
leaves, which they glue together with slime from 
their own bodies. In these they play, the currents 
and ripples not being strong enough to destroy 
their pretty work. : 

Some nest-bowers are shaped like tents, some 
like ladies’ muffs, open at each end. The male 
fish is alone the builder, and when he has finished 
his labor to his liking, he finds a tiny mate, 
captivates her with finny caresses, and leads her 
inte his nest, where she deposits her eggs. Then 
the male fish will fetch another, and yet another, 
small wife, with the same blandishments, until 
enough ova have been laid to stock his nursery ; 
whereupon he sternly mounts guard over the 
precious treasures, not allowing any other fishes, 
even females, to approach the sacred spot until 
the young are hatched and sufficiently developed 
to take care of themselves. 

The Arius, a species of Siluroid, already 
mentioned as carrying ova about in a pharyngeal 
pouch, is imitated in this by the Chromide, fishes 


Make Nests. 


of the Sea of Galilee. The sea-horses, Hippocampi, | 
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| carefully nurse their young in a sub-caudal bag 
while the parent sits_mpright in the brine, its tail 
grasping a seawéed. In this attitude they, and 
the pipe-fish which follow the same habit, so 
much resemble filmy stems and floating leaves of 
sea-grass that the fishes that feed on their offspring 
are deceived, and take them for marine plants. 
Next as to birds. You have in America a 
cuckoo which builds its own nest and lays eggs 
| quite in proportion to its size. Our English 
cuckoo, on the contrary, as everybody knows, 
and as Shakespeare has mentioned, lays one small 
egg and deposits it in a nest of some other bird. 
When hatched out, this interloper turns the 
legitimate nestlings forth, and enjoys the undivided 
attention of the poor little deceived foster-mother. 


The Astuteness of the Cuckoo. 


The astuteness displayed by the female cuckoo 
in getting her eggs into places too small to admit 
her is remarkable. In the Island of Colonsay 
young cuckoos have been found in holes of rock 
and wall, with such narrow openings that none 
but very tiny birds could enter them, The eggs 
are first laid on the ground and then carried by 
the cuckoo herself, in her capacious bill, and put 
through the narrow opening of the nest. The 
cuckoo, too, occasionally takes away one of the 
eggs from the nest in which she leaves her unusual 
present. 

Mr. Hoy, a Norfolk naturalist, writes: ‘‘I once 
observed a cuckoo enter a wagtail’s nest, which I 
had noticed before to contain one egg. In a few 
minutes the cuckoo crept from the hole, and was 
flying away with something in its beak, which 
proved to be the egg of the wagtail, which it 
dropped on my firing my gun. On examining 
the nest I found that the cuckoo had only made 
an exchange, leaving its own egg for the one 
taken.” 

Mr. Gray, of the British Museum, found that 
the old cuckoo by no means deserted their young, 
but stayed in the neighborhood and took up full 
care of the fledgling when it could fly. 

Why should the cuckoo alone among birds thus 
delegate the duties of motherhood to a bird of 
another species? Various theories have been 
advanced to explain the phenomenon. Richard 
Jefferies was of opinion that the cuckoo did not 
rear its own young because the task of feeding 
three or four young cuckoos was more than any 
singie pair of birds could accomplish. The 
incredible voracity of the young cuckoo, he says, 
cannot be computed. 

The two robins, or pair of hedge-sparrows, in 
whose nest the young cuckoo is bred, work all 
the day through and cannot satisfy him. The 
cuckoo's difficulty, or one of its difficulties, seems 
to be in the providing sufficient food for its 
ravenous young. Three of them would wear out 
their mother completely, especially if—as may 
possibly be the case—the male cuckoo will not 
help in feeding. 

How strange again is the grotesque devotion of 
the ostrich. Several hen birds unite and lay first 
a few eggs in one nest and then in another, and 
these are hatched by the males. This instinct 
may probably be accounted for by the fact of the 
hens laying a large number of eggs, but like the 
cuckoo, at intervals of two or three days. 

What, again, can exceed the self-abnegation 
and patience of a sitting hen? Where did she 
learn the art of warming her eggs into chicks 
from her own bodily heat, except from the 
universal and protean spirit of parental love, 
which is the secret of the continuity of life. 

“It is quite impossible,” says the ‘‘Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ ‘‘that any animal can ever 
have kept its eggs warm with the intelligent 
purpose of hatching out their contents, so we can 
only suppose that the incubating instinct began 
by warm-blooded animals showing that kind of 
attention to their eggs which we find to be 
frequently manifested by lower and cold-blooded 
animals. Thus crabs and spiders carry their 
eggs about for the purpose of protecting them.”’ 


Maternal Ardor in Birds. 


But how inexhaustible the sense of duty grows 
with the fond bird! A hen hatched a peafowl’s 
egg. Now a pea-chicken needs eighteen months 
of mother’s care, and it was found that this hen 
devoted herself for all that period to her task, and 
never flagged in watchfulness till the peacock left 
her. 

Such is the ardor of this,passion that it will 
spend itself upon any objects rather than be 
wasted. A hen sitting on “‘dummies”’ was given 
at the end of several weeks three newly-born 
ferrets. She took to these almost immediately, 
and remained with them for a fortnight, after 
which they were removed from her. 

During the whole of this time she had to sit on 
the nest; for of course the young ferrets were not 
able to follow her about as young chickens could. 
Two or three times a day she would fly off her | 
nest, calling upon her brood to follow, but on 
hearing their cries of distress because of cold she 
always returned immediately and sat with patience 
for six or seven hours more. 

She only needed one day -to learn the meaning 
of these cries, and after that she would always 


erying ferrets were concealed. Yet it could not | 

















soon learnt to accommodate herself to the entiesty 
novel mode of feeding which her young ones 
required; for although at first she showed much 
uneasiness when the ferrets were taken from her 
to be fed, before long she used to cluck when. she 
saw the milk brought, and finally surveyed the 
feeding with high satisfaction. But she never 
became accustomed to the ferrets’ attempts at 
sucking; and to the last used to fly off the nest 
with a cackle when nipped by the young mammals 
in their search for the teats. 

Who has not noticed with wonder and interest 
the pretty cunning with which the hen partridge 
and other birds will counterfeit injury and help- 
lessness to lure the invader of any sacred nursing- 
ground from the vicinity of the nest. Albeit well 
aware of this habit, I myself have been over and 
over again led away from a partridge’s ‘‘clutch” 
by the absolutely perfect acting of the mother, 
who seemed to have a broken wing, until she had 
drawn me far enough to fly off safely, with 
pinions as strong as was her tender love. 

The Scoutie ailen, as the skua is called in Shet- 
land, carries the ordinary arts of deception to as 
great perfection as any bird. It can limp like a 
partridge, and drop as if shot from the sky, and 
lie on its side feebly flapping one wing. 

A writer says: “The bird is not content with 
such tame devices as these, but, as in Flaubert's 
‘Salammbo,’ when Hamilcar learns that a 
sacrifice of first-born to Moloch has been decreed, 
and hides the little Hannibal in the slaves’ 
quarters, afterward struggling with the priests, 
who tear from his arms a jewelled and scented 
slave boy; so, too, the Scoutie, when hard 
pressed, deliberately leads on to the nest of the 
gulls—whom it despises, and whose eggs it will 
suck—and at the side of another mother’s brood 
goes through the signs of maternal distress in 
order to save its own.” 

The woodcock constantly carries its young 
from place to place in its claws. Moor-hens will 
remove not only their young, but their eggs and 
nest, if a sudden rise in the river or lake by 
which they build threatens either. 

Many ground-building birds, as little allied as 
are sandpipers and meadow pipits, feign lameness 
to draw an enemy away from the brood; and— 
most signal proof of all that this parental pity 
knows no fear—birds will feed the young that 
have been taken from them through the bars of a 
cage, a horrible structure they will never know- 
ingly approach at other times. 


The Hyena, Elephant and Tigress. 


Passing onward to mammals, the whole world 
knows the fervent force of maternity and paternity 
in what are too lightly called ‘the brutes.”’ A 
rabbit, which at other times never uses its teeth 
in defence, will bite the hand extended to seize 
her young. I have seen in India the mountain- 
bear turn in mid flight and, bleeding from more 
than one wound, fearlessly face the sportsmen to 
Save or avenge her cubs. I have watched the 
hyena dam playing at the mouth of a cave with 
her hideous young, as proudly and fondly as any 
human mother with her twins, and bringing the 
tit-bits of the carrion to them before she would eat 
anything herself. 

Sometimes this maternal tenderness among the 
forest creatures wears a grotesque air, as when 
you observe the elephant-mothers squirting water 
over their little ones, and keeping them to the 
right path in the jungle with frequent banging of 
the trunk. Sometimes it is overwhelmingly 
comic, as when you see the baby monkey in the 
fields of Guzerat clinging to its mother’s furry 
sides, while she goes off bounding over rocks and 
up the stems of trees, nowise apparently regarding 
her pendant burden. 

Sometimes it makes you think ferocity lovely, 
if ever you have watched a tigress licking her 
cubs bright and smooth in the cradle of the 
lemon-grass; and sometimes it has rendered 
weakness majestic, as when the cows stand round 
their calves in the Indian wilderness to keep the 
tigress at bay. But always, in carnivora and 
herbivora alike, you find it; and you find it an 
imperative, dominant moral control, extinguish- 
ing selfishness, neutralizing hunger and thirst—a 
sovereign passion in every breed and genus,—the 
passion to nourish its young and preserve them 
alive. 

In this familiar and varied area of the mammalia 
everybody can observe for himself the strength of 
the parental principle—can see how, over and 
over again, the féeblest as well as the fiercest 
creatures lay down their lives to save those of 
which they are the natural guardians. 

So are we brought step by step up the golden 
Stairway of existence; finding this divine, com- 
manding impulse so close an adjunct of! animal 
being at all its stages, lowest and highest alike, 
that, possibly to make its mystery less incompre- 
hensible, people have called it ‘‘instinct.”” In 
| humanity, of course, it is crowned with reason 
and hallowed by religion, attaining utmost perfec- 
tion as a propensity refined into a virtue and a 
Christian grace. 

All grades, however, of the maternal passion 
are visible in the history of man, from ‘that of the 


| Savage mother who dies (like a she-wolf) of 
run in an agitated manner to any place where the | thirst, suckling her dusky babe, to the Princess 


Alice; from the Madonna’s love, celestially 


be possible to conceive a greater contrast than that | rendered by the pencil of Raphael, to the motherly 
between the shrill, piping notes of a young chicken 
and the hoarse, ugly noise of a young ferret. 

It is of importance to add that the hen very 


little cry of the child who will not go to sleep 
without her doll. 
The forethought and provision of the insect; 
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the family habits of the fish and reptiles; the 
domestic solicitudes of the birds; the household 
pride and passion of the beasts—all these find 
representations in the parental feelings of the 
human species, where especially is seen that proud 
humility of the mother toward her child, which 
makes maternity a religion. 


————__- += 


LOST IN THE OKEFENOKEE. 
Disaster to a Mule results in Disaster to a Boy. 


When I was sixteen years old I went with my 
aunt to spend the winter in the South. My aunt 
was an invalid, and I was about as healthy a boy 
as could have been found. We settled down in 
the quiet little town of Trader’s Hill, on the 
southern boundary of Georgia. 

My aunt ‘needed some one to be with her,” 
people said, and I was the one chosen. I thought 
it was a delightful opportunity; but a healthy 
boy in attendance on an invalid elderly lady is 
not in the happiest situation. 

I had good reason to be devoted to my aunt. 
She was not exacting, and I was grateful to her 
for many gifts and favors. Her principal desire 
was that I should be with her at her meals. I 
took pains not to be absent at meal-times, there- 
fore, though it was hard not to be able to go off 
freely, taking a bit of lunch with me, into the 
woods, or down the St. Mary’s in a boat, or over 
to Jacksonville on the train, for fear of being 
absent at Aunt Emily’s dinner or supper. 

My aunt saw that I hankered to make little 
expeditions on my own account,—I was a born 
explorer,—and to make it possible for me to go 
about a good deal, and also to get home quickly, 
she bought for me an excellent little mule. The 
mule’s name was Seraphina, said the negro of 
whom my aunt bought her; and he also said that 
he should charge five dollars more for her unless 
I promised to call her by that name. The negroes 
are very sentimental about their mules. I accepted 
the animal and the condition with satisfaction. 

Seraphina had a rapid, pattering, easy gallop, 
which covered a great deal of ground in the three 
or four hours which were the utmost time I ever 
gave myself away from my aunt. The mule also 
had a willing disposition, and I grew very fond of 
her. 

Close by Trader’s Hill the great Okefenokee 
swamp begins. It is a vast expanse of tangled 


vegetation, heavily hung with drooping Spanish 


moss. There are pools of water and winding 
bayous here and there, and plenty of alligators, 
rattlesnakes and copper-bellied moccasins. Some 
wild cattle and pigs roam through portions of the 
great swamp, and negroes hunt there; and these 
various human and animal visitors have estab- 
lished a series of criss-crossed paths in the | 
wilderness. 

These ways seem to lead nowhere in particular 
and generally that is the exact truth about them. 
But the negroes knew them well; and I soon 
discovered, by venturing into them a little on 
Seraphina, that she knew them well, too. Her 
former negro owner lived somewhere back in this 
waste, and had no doubt ridden her on his 
alligator-hunting expeditions. The discovery that 
my mule seemed to know the swamp encouraged 
me in venturing into it. 

One afternoon in April, when the days were 
lengthening, my aunt went over to Jacksonville to 
visit some friends who were staying there. She 
intended to return in the early evening on the 
train. This left me free for the evening. 

I had a consuming desire to explore a portion 
of the swamp which I had often seen across a little 
lake about five miles from Trader's Hill. It was 
lustrous with the new green leaves of water-oaks 
and magnolias, and many of the magnolias were 
in full bloom. Near the shore was a picturesque 
group of palmettoes. It looked to me, from a 
little distance, like the Garden of the Hesperides ; 
and I had romantic notions of what I might find 
there. 

Before I started, at about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, I ate something and fed the mule. We 
jogged off through the swamp path around the 
lake quite contentedly. 

My Garden of the Hesperides turned out to be, 
when I reached it after two hours of riding, quite 
like the rest of the swamp. So I kept on aimlessly 
in search of new marvels. 

It was a strange place, and to a youth of my 
disposition a most interesting one. Over the 
edges of the bayous great cypress-knees hung, 
like the buttresses of an endless cathedral wall. 
From more than one of these cypress roots alliga- 
tors, big and little, splashed clumsily into the 
water. Big Saurians lay sunning themselves on 
the surface of the water, looking much like logs, 
but they scuttled away when I came near. Over- 
head, in the drooping branches, mocking-birds 
sang, and occasionally I saw glint the gorgeous 
plumage of nonpareils and parrakeets. Now and 
then a snake glided across the path. Seraphina, 
picking her way cautiously, tipped her ears 
forward when she saw one, and paused with a 
little shake, as if she were afraid. 

I had, after wandering a good while, turned the 
mule toward home, as I supposed, when the path 
which we had been following dwindled away to 
nothing, and Seraphina came to a stop, turning 
aside with a jerk of her head to browse a sweet- 
bay bush. 

This startled me. Could it be that the mule did 
not know her way? I was depending entirely 
upon her, and here, apparently, the creature was 





























depending dutifully upon me! It had not occurred 
to me that there was a limit to her knowledge of | 
the swamp, and that outside this limit she was as | 
helpless as I. | 

I turned her around, and followed the path | 
back until it intersected another somewhat like it. 
When I reached the intersection Seraphina paused | 
idly, as if waiting for directions. 

Seraphina was lost—and so, most emphatically, 
was I. 

The sun was hidden by clouds which did a 
promise rain, but which, nevertheless, completely 
overcast the heavens. Even if I had been able to 
see the sun, I do not think I should have known | 
whether to ride east, west, north or south. As it | 
was, I followed paths at random, beat up and | 
down my own tracks, then lost them and could | 
not find them again; and by and by the darkness | 
began to settle down. 

I felt very serious then, chiefly on account of 
Aunt Emily. What a state of alarm she would 
be in when I failed to return! 

It became quite dark. I kept blundering along. 
Suddenly Seraphina made an upward jump that 
almost threw me out of the saddle. As she came 
down she plunged backward heavily, and then 
stood still, trembling. 

What had happened to her? I could see 
absolutely nothing ahead of me. I knew 
that there had been panthers in this swam). 

Very likely there were some still. 

But I saw no gleam of animals’ eyes 
reflecting what few rays of light remained. 
My enemy was perhaps a worse one than 
even a panther. 

Presently Seraphina began to stamp with 
her nigh forefoot, trembling more violently. 
Then she made a leap forward, throwing 
my face into a mass of dangling Spanish 
moss, and knocking off my hat. I had 
never known my tractable little mule to act 
like that. * 

I urged her on, and she did her best for a 
few rods, but travelled unsteadily. Then 
she stopped, and began to act as if she 
wished to lie down in the thicket. 

The truth flashed upon me, and took 
away all my strength. The mule had 
stepped upon some venomous snake, and 
had been bitten in the leg. The poison was 
now mounting through her body ! 

I touched her sides with my spurs, and 
she started spasmodically, only to come to 
a stop a moment later. She staggered from 
side to side, and walked straight into the 
thicket, as if she were blind. 

‘Poor little Seraphina!’’ I gasped, patting 
her neck. I felt so sorry for her in her 
suffering that I forgot my own predicament, and | 
leaped to the ground, regardless of reptiles that | 
might be lurking there. | 

As soon as I was off, the mule lay down in the 
bushes by my side. There she seemed to grow | 
numb and rigid. I shouted to her, tried to excite 
her, tried to lift her—all in vain. In fifteen min- 
utes from that time Seraphina was stone dead, and 
the swamp was as black as midnight. 

Standing there alone, bareheaded, in the black 
darkness, with the dead mule’s bridle in my hand, 
« faintness came over me which almost made me 
imagine that in some mysterious way a little of | 
the poison had entered my own blood. I clung to 
the bridle as if it were my only hope. 

I heard the splash and boom of an alligator, 
not more. than thirty feet away, it seemed. I 
knew that no alligators would come after me 
there, but the sound did not reassure me. If I 
attempted to walk along I might stumble into the 
bayou, and be seized by one of the big reptiles. 

Meantime, I had to take my chances with | 
smaller reptiles on shore. The ground was damp 
where I stood. Should I stand all night, holding 
the dead mule’s bridle? What if panthers or 
bears should seek poor Seraphina’s carcass! 

Plainly I could not stay there. I took off the 
bridle and hung it on my arm. Then I removed 
the light saddle, tugging hard to get its flap from 
under the mule’s stiffening body. 

I put the saddle across my own shoulders and 
fastened the surcingle in front. {[ did not know 
what I was going to do, but I must do something, 
so I scrambled along through the bushes, threshing 
the bridle reins back and forth in front of me in | 
such a way as to find the clearest space, and 
feeling the ground with my toes before I stepped. 

Suddenly I stopped, and my heart seemed to | 
cease beating. Directly in front of me was some | 
gigantic white object, which seemed to extend | 
great threatening arms. I should have screamed, 
but my voice stuck in my throat. | 

“This is a nightmare!’’ I thought; ‘it isn’t 
real—it can’t be true!” 

But as I stood confronting the monster just 
before me, it came into my head that it was the | 
lower part of the trunk of a great cypress-tree ; | 











| pocket. 


| below me, and the hard, white surface of the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 


| edge of some body of water. For want of | Aunt Emily crying her eyes out back at the town. 


anything better to do, I climbed up on the great | She would have cause to ery! She would never 
knees and clambered around to the water side of see me again. And she had petted me and 
the trunk. | indulged me all my life; and there were my 
My saddle, strapped on my shoulders, was in | father and mother in the North - 
my way as I clambered. ‘Then a happy thought! I may have cried a little after that, but there is 
came to me—I would fasten the saddle on one of | no use in telling about it, or about the rest of the 
the projecting roots, or knees, and thus provide horrible night. At last 1 saw light in the east. It 
myself with a seat! broadened fast; the morning comes rapidly after 
I groped about until I found a root about the | such a night, when it gets started. 
size of poor little Seraphina’s body. Ithrewthe| I had risen and fallen in my stirrups until | 
saddle over this, and fastened the girth as tightly | was almost dead with fatigue, but the exercise 
as I could. Then I climbed into the saddte and | had served to prevent me from growing stiff with 
sat there, my feet in the stirrups, spurs on my | cold, and had kept me awake. 
heels, my arms folded, bareheaded—the Knight of | As the sun rose warm and strong now, I felt a 
the Rueful Countenance! certain grateful sensation through wy 
I felt that it was some consolation that in all | Presently I became conscious of hunger. 
probability no human being would ever see me in I made up my mind to stay where I was until | 
that ridiculous position. Nobody could ever get | could get thoroughly warm. I got out of the 
there, and probably I could never get away. I | saddle and stood up on the knee of the cypress- 
could see myself beating vainly about, day after | tree, with my back against the trunk. 
day, without food, growing weaker and weaker, I had resolved to start out, somewhere, any- 
to stumble and fall and die at last of exhaustion, | where, and was wondering whether | should 
even if I were not put out of my misery earlier by | shoulder my saddle once more, when I heard a 
being bitten by some such venomous reptile as | singular sound in the distance. 
that which had killed my poor Seraphina. | Once more I heard the sound 


body. 





a sort of squawk, 





“1 Yelled at the Top of my Voice.” 


But at present [ had nothing to do but sit still. 
I sat a long time; I thought it must be midnight. 
I heard only an occasional splash of an alligator 
and now and then the cry and flutter of some little 
bird, threatened by nocturnal enemies. 

I remembered that I had a few matches in my 
I scratched one of them and looked at 
my watch. It was only ten o'clock. 

The air began to grow cold. The clouds broke 
away and reveaied the stars. This was a little 
reassuring. I peered about until, over my right 
shoulder, almost out of sight behind the tree, I 
found the Big Dipper and the North Star, looking 
so much lower down toward the horizon than it 
does from my home in the North. It was some 
satisfaction to see it, though I did not see how it 
would help me to find my way out. 

I could make out the woods on the opposite side 
of the water now; it seemed to be a river about 
twenty rods wide. I could see the white trunk of 
my cypress-tree rising above my head. 

I rose in my stirrups and sat down again, and 
kept this up, trying to imagine that I was riding 
a trotting horse homeward. This was rather 
amusing, and I laughed grimly as I rose and fell 
in the stirrups, thinking of the queer sort of horse 
Thad. But I did not get any nearer home, and it 
seemed to me that I did-not get any nearer 
morning. 

I began to grow sleepy and very cold. I got 
out my handkerchief and tied it around my head, 
with the knot under my chin. I ‘‘rode’’ harder 
and harder, rising and sinking until my legs and 
back ached. I looked at my watch again—ten 
minutes past eleven! The flare of the match 
showed the oozy, reedy surface of the water 


not unlike the note of a bull-frog, only pitched on 
a higher key. There it was again. It seemed to 
be coming nearer. 

It was a tin horn blown by a negro in a boat. 
In fifteen minutes a boat came into view clear 
down the bayou. I yelled at the top of my voice. 

It was a timely rescue, you will say; but it was 
the most natural thing in the world. My aunt, 
frantic with alarm and grief, had aroused the 
town. A negro living in the outskirts had seen 
me riding toward the swamp. 
send an expedition into the. place before daybreak ; 
but the earliest gleam of light saw two or three 
parties under way in search of me. 

I will not give you an account of my aunt's 
joyful welcome. That was pleasant; but my 


rest of my stay in the South. Epson Kemr. 
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KATHIE’S BAD HABIT. 


from the windows was pleasant, and the furnish- 
ings handsome. But the little mistress was 
untidy. 


further disfigured by bits of paper on which she 
had worked her sums. The bureau was heaped 
with laces, handkerchiefs and ribbons, while 
several half-open drawers displayed further the 
tumult of Kathie’s recent hurried search for 
| various things. In short, the whole room hada 
| tumbled appearance. 

‘What would my mother have done with me ?’”’ 
| questioned Mrs. Kent, seating herself upon the 
| one unoccupied chair in the room, and looking 
disconsolately around. Then she suddenly re- 
| membered how her husband’s sister, Kathie's 
| Aunt Emma, had been, cured of such untidiness. 

“I'll try it,’ said Mrs. Kent to herself, with a 
| smile. 





cypress-knees around me—nothing more. 

But as the flame flashed up I heard a low, 
snarling growl in the bushes not far away, and 
something made a swishing, crackling noise. I 
stopped “riding,” and my heart thumped against 
my sides. 

A panther! It must be! He was prowling 
about, cat-like,—perhaps attracted by poor little| But not just now; mother love could not resist 
Seraphina’s body,—when the flash of my match the desire to set things to rights for the dear 
had startled him. Why not light another, and | daughter just this once more. 

Kathie, hastening to her room after school to 


It was useless to | 


grief over poor little Seraphina spoiled for me the | 


Kathie’s room should have been a pretty one. | 
It was on the east side of the house, the outlook | 


Her bed, which had been hastily made,—for her | 
mother insisted upon Kathie’s making it,—was | 
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decided that I will put an empty barrel into your 
room, and when Jane attends to her 
up-stairs in the mornings she shall pick up ever) 
loose thing in your room and put it into the 
barrel. Then your room can be kept tidy, and 
you will always know where to find your things.” 

“O mamma!” Somehow this plan didn’t seem 
delightful. But mamma went on without noticing 

“T'll cover the barrel and top with some pretty 
cloth, so it need not be unsightly, and 

That would be a little better, but mamma—all 
the girls will be wanting to know what it is for, 
and what can I tell them ?”’ . 

**Tell them the truth, my child, of course." 

Kathie knew it was no use to plead, so went out 
on the veranda to think it over. She resolved to 
put things away carefully that the barrel 
should never hold a single thing of hers, never. 
Then mamma would soon remove it. 

Next morning Mrs. Kent had an empty apple 
barrel brought from the cellar. It was perfectly 
clean to the eye, but had a decided odor of apples 
lingering about it. Mrs. Kent fitted a lining of 
cambric inside and covered it with cretonne. It 
was then carried up to Kathie’s room and its use 
explained to Jane, who smiled broadly. 

For two whole days Kathie’s resolve held 
good, and the barrel remained unoccupied. 
On the next day when she returned from 
school her flower beds needed weeding, and 
she went for her garden hat. It was not on 
the rack nor in the hall closet. Kathie was 
about to ask her mother where it was, when 
she remembered she had worn it up-stairs 
that morning after a romp with Bruno, and 
had left it on her chair. 

Running up to her room, it was nowhere 
visible, and she turned to go down for a 
further search when the barrel caught her 
eye. 

“I wonder —’’ and off came the lid 

Yes, there it lay, but not much tumbled, 
for Jane had laid it in rather carefully. 

Kathie smoothed it out, looking very 
shamefaced and making more resolutions, 
the remembrance of which kept her from 
further disgrace for another two days. At 
the end of that time her driving gloves were 
missing, and found in the barrel. 

After that she often found missing things 
there; and though she as often resolved and 
made spasmodic attempts to reform, mamma 
sighed and really feared Kathie's bad habit 
was incurable. 

The girls of her set learned of the barrel, 
and many were the sly jokes at ber expense. 

So matters went on till in the early 
winter a sleigh-ride was planned by some of 

| the high-school pupils to go on a moonlight even- 
ing to a friend’s home, about five miles distant. 
Of course Kathie was invited, her especial escort 
being Harry Dean, Jennie’s brother, a general 
| favorite. 

On the eventful evening, after Kathie had gone 
to dress, a much distressed voice came down the 
stairway, ‘‘“Mamma! O mamma!”’ 

Mrs. Kent hastened to her daughter's room in 
alarm. There stood Kathie holding up her best 
gown, a soft gray henrietta, trimmed with velvet 
to match, a dainty thing in its normal state, but 
now sadly crumpled and creased by an abode of 
two days in the barrel. 

“I forgot to hang it up Sunday after taking it 
off. I thought 1 would Monday morning surely, 
but I was in such a hurry and didn't see it, so 
Jane O mamma, what can I do? I can’t 
wear it so.”’ 

“Haven't time to press it 
mamma, anxiously. 

“No, no. See how the wigan is all bent under 
the velvet. And then that smell of apples! It 
would take hours to get that out." 

“Can't vou wear your black serge, dear ?”’ 

‘But I tore it yesterday when I went with Fred 
to the lecture, and have not mended it yet. O 
mamma, I can’t go!’’ And the poor girl sank 
upon the bed in tears. 

“My poor child,” said mamma. “I am so 
sorry. Can't you wear your school dress?” 

“O mamma! I That plain brown 
| thing, when Jennie has a new dress on purpose, 
|}and Emma Day is going to wear her— There's 
| the bell now; there they are. O mamma, won't 
| you go down and tell—explain — Oh dear, oh 
| dear me!” 

Mrs. Kent went down to the parlor, and rather 
| nervously told Harry that Kathie could not go. 
**I do hope she’s not ill,’’ said Harry, in great 
| concern. 

“No, no. It is not so serious as that, but a—an 
| accident has — Indeed, Harry, I may as well 
| tell you the truth.” 
| Straightforward Mrs. Kent was unused 
| subterfuges, and so in as few words as possible 
she related the circumstances. 

Harry was too well bred to express anything 


work 


80 


we out?’ asked 


couldn't. 


to 





for these trees in the Southern swamps grow, as | scare him again? I dare not do it. The panther | 
it seems, with their roots out of the ground, | might take it into his head to attack me. 
making a bunch of barkless ‘‘knees’’ bending| By and by I heard another snarling sound from | 
downward at right angles all around them. | the direction where my mule had fallen. Then I | 
For a moment I was amused at my fright, and | heard it no more. Had the animal’s instinct told | 
actually langhed. The sound of my voice fright-| him that the carcass he had come upon was | 
ened me again, but it did more—it frightened an impregnated with poison? I do not know; but | 
alligator off a root on the other side of the tree. | I heard no more of my snarling animal. 
With that strange sound that the alligators make,| I began to ‘‘ride’ again. I dare not sit still, | 
which we may call a “‘boom’”’ for want of a better for a cold, fearful sleepiness was upon me. I rose 
word, the creature plunged in, and I heard the | and fell, rose and fell, trying to keep my blood | 
drops which his great body flung up falling | circulating. I did not light any more matches. 
around me. 


My legs ached, my back ached, my heart | 
Now I knew that my cypress-tree stood on the | surely ached. especially as I thought of my invalid | 


find a mislaid book, came down again, and | but regret, and readily undertook to account for 
rushing impulsively to her mother’s side, pressed | Kathie’s absence to the others waiting in the 
a hearty kiss upon her cheek. | sleigh; while Mrs. Kent hurried back to comfort 
**You’ve been setting my room in order again, | her daughter. At sight of the mother Kathie 
mamma dear. I really did not mean to leave it | raised her head and said: 
so topsy-turvy. It is too bad in me to make you “QO mamma, do you s'pose this will cure me ?”’ 
so much trouble.”’ | My poor little girl, I earnestly hope it will.” 
‘*Yes, dear, I think it is too bad; and I think| And it did. The apple barrel never contained 
we will have to try some method to keep the room | aught of Kathie’s things again, and was finally 
in order.” carried to the attic. Just how Harry explained 
‘*What can we do?” asked Kathie, expectantly, | to the others Kathie never learned, for all were too 
for mamma’s plans were generally delightful ones. | considerate to allude to the incident that cured her 
“I have been thinking the matter over, and | of her bad habit. Amy A. GREEN. 
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THE MOUNTAIN. 


Large-chested giant, shadowing the !and, 
With lazy limbs stretched out at length, 
Covered with shag and gnarled with strength, 
I watch thee day by day, 
A hemlock hoar the staff of thy huge hand. 
Driving along the accustomed upward trail 
‘thy flocks of mist that morn and even stray 
Across the vale. 


Pressing with sun-browned body earth’s green couch, 
The golden days of summer porous ’ 
With half-veiled eyes of melting blue 
O’er which the shadows flit,— 
What dreams are thine, that with a magic touch 
Thy spirit to contentment they Ly ne 
And o’er os where rugged frowns might sit, 
ersuade a smile? 


When the empurpled curtain of the gloom 
Drops slowly from its loosened cord, 
Across her rose-flushed terrace toward 
urlieus of thy rest, 
I watch the figure of the evening come, 
One starry brooch upon her shoulder shining, 
And lean upon thy broad and loving breast, 
With arms entwining. 


Warden art thou of all the trospinn stars. 
Through the hushed hours of night they wait 
Upon the threshold of thy gate 

of 7 trees that uprears 

Itself against the sky. Oft, too, those bars 

Behind, fresh from some fountain bath, is seen 

The moon, when with her quiver she appears, 

A buntress queen. 


Vriginal. EDWARD A. UFFINGTON VALENTINE.” 
Oe —_—— 


YOU. 


The chief want in life is somebody who shall make 
us do the best we can.—£merson. 


A flash! You came into my life, 
And lo, adown the years, 

Rainbows of promise stretched across 
The sky grown gray with tears; 

hy you were my sun of gold, 

night, my silver moon, 

1 could not from the Father’s hands 

Have asked a greater boon. 


Life’s turbid stream grew calm and clear, 
The cold winds sank to rest, 

Hand-clasped with you, no bitter pain 
Found dwelling in my breast; 

I did not dread life’s care and toil, 
Your love dispelled all gloom, 

And now on graves of buried hopes 
Che sweetest violets bloom. 

My every breath and every thought 
Were pure because of you, 

I had not dreamed that Heaven could be 
So close to mortal view ; 

My hands and feet were swift to do 

he good that near them lay, 

And in my heart throughout tie year 
The joy-bird sang each day. 

A flash! You passed out of my life— 
No, no! Your spirit still 

Is sun and moon and guiding star 
Through every cloud and ill; 

As down the rain-bowed years I go 
You still are at my side, 

And some day I shall stand with you 
Among the glorified. 


Original. CLARENCE URMEY. 
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HOW HE WON THEM. 


‘(He were such a gentleman, and he cared for us 
so,’ was the phrase by which an old woman of 
Whatley described the considerateness and cour- 
tesy of her rector, who was subsequently Dean 
Church of St. Paul’s cathedral. 

Whatley was a village of two hundred people, 
wholly agricultura® The villagers were suspi- 
cious of strangers, and lived almost exclusively 
within the range of their own little occupations 
and interests and feuds. In the dean’s ‘Life and 
Letters’’ the story is told of how he won the love 
and confidence of this suspicious, self-absorbed 
community. 

His earliest efforts were directed toward the 
parish schoo! and the Sunday-school, and in the 
winter to the night-school, where he gathered the 
men and elder lads for instruction. Out of school 
hours, he instituted paper chases for the boys, and 


long country walks for the elder children in | 


summer, when he encouraged them to search for 
wild flowers to be looked at afterward with his 
microscope. 

The men and women were won by a sympathy 


which entered into the homely details of their | 


every-day iife—their work, their children, their 
gardens, and even their pigs. 

The hesitating welcome which greeted him as a 
stranger passed into affectionate confidence. The 
old, the sick, and the dying eagerly looked for his 
visits. Again and again he would be roused at 
night, by the sound of pebbles thrown up against 
his window, which summoned him in haste to 
some case of sudden illness. The English peasant, 
when sick, dreads the ‘“‘turn of the night,’’ and 
the rector was often asked to come and sit by the 
bedside of a sick person, and watch with him till 
that dreaded hour had passed. 

The roughest and most turbulent men of the 
village respected him, and even feared him, though 
he was the gentlest of persons. 

“A man dursin’t any longer beat his wife, else 
the parson will be down on him,’’ was a common 
saying among the rough laborers of Whatley. 

In a drunken brawl it was the parson who was 
sent for to part the combatants. One night, very 
late, he was sent for to stop a fight between two 
men, very drunk and very quarrelsome. The 
rector laid hold of the more dangerous of the two 
and walked him up and down the road until the 
man, sobered and quieted, turned and shook the 
parson’s hand, saying: 

**Well, sir, I think now I’ll go to bed.”’ 

It was just so at Oxford while he was a tutor of 
Oriel. Says Canon Scott Holland: ‘Men of 
every type and party, whatever their quarrels or 
differences, somehow always accepted ‘Church of 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 





debate, attack and defence, challenge and counter- 
challenge. But no one ever discussed the worth 
or the authority of this name; it was an estab- 
| lished matter, about which there was no diversity 
of opinion.’’ Such men exemplify Christianity 
and win honors for the Master they serve. 


=o 


VOLCANIC HORRORS. 


The description given by Jean Theodore Van 
Gestel, in a recent Cosmopolitan, of the Krakatoa 
eruption and the destruction of Anjer, in 1883, of 
which terrible disaster he was an eye-witness, 
reads more like the hideous fancy of a delirious 
brain than a sober record of fact. The volcano 
had been for nearly three months sending forth an 





immense column of fire and smoke, accompanied | 
by a frightful roaring, and there had been frequent | 


earthquakes before the final catastrophe occurred. 
Indeed, the inhabitants of the doomed city—thirty 
miles distant, across the Strait of Sunda—had 
settled back into their ordinary tranquillity, sup- 
posing that the worst was already past, and that it 
only remained for the fury of the volcanic mani- 
festations to exhaust itself in this fiery outpour, 
and gradually decrease until they ceased entirely. 
Mr. Van Gestel himself was living in a villa a mile 
behind the city on the slope of the mountain. 


“It was Sunday morning,” he writes. “I was 
sitting on the veranda of my house, smoking a 
cigar and taking a morning cup of tea. The scene 
was a perfect one. Across the roofs of the native 
houses I could see the fishing smacks lying in the 
bay at anchor, the fishermen themselves being on 
shore at rest, as they did not work on that day. 
The birds were singing in the grove at my back, 
and a moment before I had heard one of the servants 
| moving around in the cottage. 

“As my mee rested on the masts of the little 
| boats, of which there were several score in sight, I 
| became aware of the fact that they were all moving 
in one direction. In an instant, to my intense sur- 

| prise, they all eens, 
“T ran out of the house, back, up higher, to where 





| [could command a better view, and looked far out 

| to sea.. Instantly a great glare of fire right in the 

| midst of the water caught my eyes, and all the way 
across the bay and the strait, and in a line of flame 
to the very island of Krakatoa itself, the bottom of 
the sea seemed to have cracked open, so that the 
subterranean fires were belching forth. 

“On either side of this wall of flames, down into 
| this subaqueous chasm, the waters of the strait 
| were pouring with a tremendous hissing sound. It 
seemed at every moment as if the flames would be 
extinguished; but they were not. There were twin 
cataracts, and between the two cataracts rose a 
great crackling wall of fire, hemmed in by clouds 
of steam of the same cottony appearance of which 
I have spoken before. It was in this abyss that the 
fishing-boats were poe sage even as | looked, 
whirling down the hissing precipice, the roar of 
which was already calling out excited crowds 
| in the city of Anjer at my feet.” 


Then, when for a moment he had turned to beckon | 


| some one to come and look with him, there came a 
| sudden deafening, stunning, unimaginable explo- 
| sion—and then darkness. Out of this darkness 
|came groans, shrieks, sounds of crashing and 

falling, and the appalling noise of the sea, rolling 
in an immense tidal wave over the city and its 
many thousand inhabitants. 

So dazed and horrified that even flight was 
instinctive and unreasoning, Mr. Van Gestel 
hastened higher up the mountain, and afterward 
followed the white road, dimly percéptible in the 
unnatural night, which led to Serang. Reaching 
Serang, he was taken for a lunatic when he 
attempted, brokenly and incoherently, to say what 
he had seen. He was nursed for two days in the 
hospital and at last soothed with drugs into a sleep 
profound enough to restore his strength, so that, by 
the third day, he could go on to Batavia, bearing 
the news. 

His house had been reached and destroyed by the 
wave, and water a hundred feet deep lay where 
Anjer had been. At a distance of six hundred 
miles away it was necessary to burn lamps all day. 
Thick white ashes covered the whole island of 
Jaya. The sea was covered for miles with broken 
wreckage of the city, bodies of the drowned and 
burned, and pumice stone from the volcano. A 
full! year later an immense lump of this pumice 





in the Mediterranean. 
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| A CRIMINAL TREE. 
| Uncle Abner sat in his large easy chair on the 
| porch, discoursing to the young man from the city 
| who had just dismounted and stood his bicycle 
| against the gate. ‘“‘You see that there maple-tree 
by the snowball-bush,do you? The one out there 
beyond the pump that looks sort o’ sick and guilty- 
like?” said Uncle Abner. “The one with the 
barrel-stave leaning against it, eh?’ answered the 
young man. “That’s the critter I mean,” replied 
Uncle Abner. “You notice some o’ the limbs 
droop down a little, as if it wa’n’t very well. Don’t 
you take any stock in it—that tree is just pretending. 
It’s laying low and thinking of some dishonesty. 
It’s the sharpest tree in the yard, and as I said to 
Ab’ gail, there aint an honest leaf on its top. 


“You know what a dry season it was last summer. 
I don’t remember any such dry summer since °47. 
Well, last summer the grass in the yard all dried 
up, and the trees begun to shed their leaves in 
June, and in August they looked just as if they’d 
stepped out of a brush heap, as I remarked to 
Ab’gail. All except that there maple I’m talkin 
*bout. It never withered. Nary a leaf dropp 
off’n it. 

“The hotter and drier it got, the fresher and 
greener and perter got that tree. While the other 
trees were a-drooping and hanging their heads, 
that tree just stood up there one as you please, 
and waved its limbs and rustled its green leaves in 
the hot wind as if it was the middle o’ May, and 
the robins was a-reeling up angle-worms for their 
little ones. 

“Says I to Ab’gail, ‘Ab’gail, I wouldn’t take a 
plumb thousand dollars for that tree.’ 

“T was proud of that tree, and called in all the 
neighbors to see it, and bragged ’bout it all summer, 
and got the editor of the Weekly Patriot and 
Intelligencer to speak about the ‘strange phenomo- 
nom’ at my place. But all that time I was harbor- 
ing a vegetable viper in the bosom of my yard—as 
the schoolmaster afterward remarked to me. 

“The summer went on and that tree never 


out, and I sent for Lon Rogers. Lon can 
anything. He’s best on watches and ndstuns 
and such things with wheels in ’em, but he’s good 
on pumps, too. 





Oriel.” Round every other name there was hot | 


“He come and looked at the pump, and said it | 
needed new valves. So he went down to the 
tannery and got some leather, and cut out valves 
on the kitchen table and put ’em in the pump, and 
charged me six shillings, which I paid. 

“Still I couldn’t get any water, so I sent for Lon 
again. This time he said the piston was all worn 
out, and spent a day at the wagon-shop makin 
another, and charged me a dollar-forty, which 
likewise paid. . 

“No water, however. So I sent for Ben Hark. | 
away, and he pried off the cover of the cistern and | 


| went down in, and hollered up that there wa’n’t | 


| wouldn’t pump. 





| 
| 





stone was found floating, incrusted with barnacles, | 


jand find it.” He snooped aroun 


any water, which was the main reason the pump | 

I had never known that cistern to 
go dry before in the twenty years I’d had it, so 
says to Ben: ‘Something’s wrong. Look about 
a minute, and 





“<*Well, if there aint a pesky tree-root ’most as 
big as my arm come through the side, and put out | 
more’n a million little roots, and drunk up all the | 
water slick andclean.’ ~- 

“Then I saw what that scand’lous maple-tree had | 
been doing all summer, while I was a-bragging 
*bout it—sucking the life-blood from my cistern 
like a South American what-d’ye-call-it—umpire— 
as I said to Ab’gail.” | 

seven Rents lndon ge | 


THE DAY’S EYE. 


Oh, Marguerites ! 
Virginal Marguerites! 

How your hillside home, from the sky to tbe river, 

Shone in the summer heats, 

With each of your silver selves a-quiver, 
Beautiful rguerites! 

A hundred thousand hearts of gold 

To greet the os day 

A hundred thousand at night to fold 

Tn silver leaves away. 


Oh, Marguerites! 
De erites! 


ica 
Opal-hued petals, fringed and fine, 
Umber hearts with the scent of pine, 
You tangte across the Autumn’s path 
You nod at her from te Emovtase ledge, 
a 


sca intangible sweets 
To woo her steps to your solitudes, 
Beautiful rguerites! 
Original. FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON. 
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INDIAN ENGLISH. 


To illustrate the degree of education among the 
Indians, and also the tenacity with which they 
cling to some old customs, a gentleman at the 
Kiowa, Comanche and Wichita agency at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, sends to The Companion a letter which 
he has received from a Cheyenne Indian, together 
with a sample of an article of Indian merchandise | 
which Mr. Hubbell Big Horse, the Indian in ques- 
tion, desired. The Indian, it appeared, had ordered | 
of our informant, Mr. Strauss, some “beads,” 
which were sent to him; but in response Mr 
Strauss received the following letter, which we | 
give verbatim et literatim : 


SHELLY, Okla Terr. 
SAm’L STRAUSS 

you letter was come to hand to me & got you 
Bead’s but I don’t kind Beads I want & I want big 
red Beads grow out the mounatain & some the | 
Indians used this red Beads, the big red Beads I | 
want it like Peanuts, and if you got it & wish Let 
me know them. Some people call the red Beads is 
New Mexico Beads, or if you see some you Indians 

ot Big red Beads & wish you get it for me. 
Charge to me, & I will send you the moneys when 
you got red Beads from the Indians. 

I want red Beads very bad, also write me what it 
cost you mexico Blankets & Navayo Blanketts 
Some the Kiowa Indians have the Red Beads 
wish you buy from them. tell me what it cost you 
& I will send money to you 

Closen Your’s 
HUBBELL Bic HORSE 

It now became clear that the “red beads” which 
the Indian wished were really “Mexican beans,” a 
vegetable product which grow on bushes in Mex- 
ico, but which are perforated by the aid of very hot 
needles or wire, and in strings of three or four | 
hundred are worn by the Indians as beads or | 
ornaments. } 

Several of these “big red beads” were sent to | 
The Companion. They are of a beautiful blood-red 
tint, very hard, and become glossy with rubbing. 
An immense amount of patient labor must be) 
expended in — through several hundred of | 
them with hot needles for the manufacture of a 
single necklace. The urgent demand for them on | 
the part of Mr. Hubbell Big Horse, as well as the | 
somewhat chaotic state of his English, shows that | 
this worthy chief still has some distance to travel 
on the white men’s road before he can call himself | 
“completely civilized.” 


Apir) 10, 1895. 





s voux visron. | 


AN UGLY VISITOR. 


Last winter there were terrible snow-storms | 
throughout the mountains in Utah, and the ground | 
was covered with snow to the depth of five and ten 
feet. So long did this state of things continue that 
many wild animals were forced to desperation 
through hunger. Wolves and mountain lions 
became starved and weak, and in many instances 
lest their natural fear of man. After a while the 
hungry animals discovered that food was to be had 
along the railroad track, where victuals and scraps 
were thrown from passing trains. Sometimes two 
famishing coyotes would be seen engaged in deadly 
combat over a chicken bone which had been thrown 
from a car. A remarkable story is told by the 
Detroit Free Press : 


Engine No. 151 was known as “the helper,” from 
the fact that it assisted trains up the steep grades 
of the mountainside. 

One night, when taking the locomotive to the 
foot of the mountain, Engineer Gast noticed some- 
thing wrong with the gearing beneath the tender. 
and said to the fireman that they had best get off 
and attend to it. 

The engine was brought to a standstill, and the | 
two men went busily to work at what proved to | 
be a twenty minutes’ job on a hot box. The | 
tallow pot was left in the cab, the door of which | 
was left open. | 

The men finished their repairs, and started to the | 
rear of the locomotive. To their amazement they | 
saw a huge mountain lion in the act of feeding on 
a4 tallow, and holding full possession of the engine | 
cab. | 

The men stopped in perplexity. It was bitterly 
cold and was beginning to snow, yet the chances of 
dispossessing the savage-looking animal were smail | 
with the weapons they had at hand. 

At sight of them the mountain lion growled, 
snapped his jaws, and there was a suggestive glare 
in his greenish eyes which made the men hesitate 
to intrude upon him. The only consolation they 
had was that the tallow would not last long, and 
even this thought was not entirely satisfying, as 





there was no means of determining that the animal 


withered, and its leaves didn’t drop off till the | would not attack them at the conclusion of the 
snow flew. a in December the pump gave | tallow feast. 

‘0 fix! For fifteen minutes or more the men stood about 
in the cold, one armed with « wrench and the other 
with a piece of rail, while their ugly visitor remained 

!in possession of the cab. Then, having finished 


| Jasper, dat wou 


| tened down the mountain to the village. 
| among ali the Foye le in the street he recognized 
e 
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his meal, the lion lea from the engine and dis- 
appeared in the woods, giving as he went a men- 
—. wl, as if to say, “Let me alone, and be 
thankful I don’t eat you.” 
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NOT A COINCIDENCE. 

“Mr. Johnsing, w’at am de meaning ob de word 
‘coincidence?’” inquired Jasper Washington, who, 
with a large parcel tucked under one arm, paused 
on his homeward way to lean for a moment against 
the door-jamb of Augustus Johnson’s tiny house. 

“W’y, Jasper,” answered the old man, while a 
broad, benevolent smile overspread his sable 
countenance, “‘a coincidence am one ob dem tings 
dat am mighty hard to anologize in words, ’cause 
it’s ob a kind ob surruptitious nacher, Jasper.” 


“Surruptitious!” repeated Mr. Washington with 
vague dismay. 

“Yes, Jasper, dat’s w’at it am,” continued the 
old darkey soem “But it’s one ob dem tings 
dat can be ’lustrated jess as easy as rollin’ off a log. 

“F’r instance,” continued Mr. Johnson, with his 
gaze fixed abstractedly on the heavens, “here dis 
chile’s been a-ponderin’ de whole mawnin’ on de 
taste ob oranges, an’ wishin’ he mought hab one, 
till his mouf jess watered.” 

Jasper Washington gave a hitch to the knobby 
bundle under his arm. 

“Well, now, Jasper,” said the old man, still look- 
ing at the sky, after one quick speculative glance at 
his caller’s burden, “now if an ole friend—say like 
yo’sef, Nye ye | f’r exampelfyin’—should come 
walkin’ , to de do’ wid a bundle under his arm, 
an’ say, ‘Hyah, Mr. Johnsing, I’se got ten, ’lebben 
oranges; won’t i accept ob a couple?’—w’y, 

d jess nachelly be w’at yo’ 
mought call a coincidence.” 

“T’ank yo’, Mr. Johnsing,” returned the visitor, 
as he gave his bundle a final hitch and repared to 
move on. “I reckon dat if dat bundle yo was 
speakin’ of war a passel ob ole chipped-up croquet 
balls w’at dat friend war takin’ home to his chillen, 
after sawin’ wood till he’d got de misery in ebery 
one ob his bones to get ’em from ole lady Peter- 
son, dat wouldn’ gib away an ole pertater skin— 
I reckon dat wouldn’ be a coincidence.” 

Mr. Johnson surveyed his departing friend in 
gloomy silence for a moment, and then disappeared 
within his humble dwelling without further parley. 


imnentniilliias Atel 
DELICATE POINT. 

An officer who discharged the duties of provost- 
marshal in a Southern city, in 1862, had many 
puzzling questions to settle. One day he was 
confronted in his office by a big Irishman, who had 
insisted upon an immediate interview on a matter 
of “great importance.” 


“An’ does yer honor know an owld man be the 
name av Sargint?” inquired this individual, eagerly. 

He was informed that the man in question was 
unknown to the provost-marshal, and requested to 
proceed with his business as quickly as possible. 

“Well, yer honor,” said the Milesian, with his 
hands deep in his pockets and his legs planted 
wide apart, “owld Sargint has a farrum oop at the 
head av the river, aboot foive moile from York- 
town, yer honor; an’ whin the ribils was raythra- 
tin’ from Yorktown, he tuk me out in the yard wid 
him, an’ sat down on a log foreninst me, yer honor. 

“The Union cannons was makin’ a blitherin n’ise, 
sure enough—but it was mesilf that was glad to be 
hearin’ ’em, yer honor—an’ owld Sargint, he p’inted 
wid his thoomb over his lift shoulder, an’ says he: 

*“ *Moike, do you moind thim cannpns?’ says he. 

* «Oi do that,’ says Oi, rale prompt loike. 

“*An’ are yez skeered at thim cannons?’ says he. 

“ ‘Niver a skeer,’ says Oi. 

“*An’ is yer woife afeared ay thim cannons, 
Moike?’ says he. 

“*No more than if they was popgoons!’ says Oi. 

“*Thin,’ says owld Sargint to me, says he, ‘if 
you’re not skeered,’ says he, ‘an’ the owld woman’s 
not afeared,’ says he, ‘why then the twos av yez 
can howld on to the land!’ 

“Now what Oi’m afther axin’ yez,” said the 
Irishman, bending forward to search the provost- 
marshal’s face for encouragement, “what Oi’m 
afther axin’ yez is, if thim wurrds don’t consthitoot 
a good toitle to the land, yer honor?” 


* 
> 





RIP VAN WINKLE IN CHINA. 


A Chinese writer, Tcheng-Ki-Tong, describes 
Chinese chess as a game of patience. It is played 
with three hundred and sixty-one pawns, and the 
player sometimes deliberates half an hour before 
moving one of them. Literary men and ladies are 
said to be fond of it, and what sounds more likely, 


| “people who have retired from business.” There 


are three sounds, the writer says, which help to 
turn one’s thoughts toward what is pure and deli- 
cate; the sound of falling water, the murmur of 
wind ih the trees, and the rattle of chess pawns. 


In the time of the Tching dynasty, as the story 
goes, a wood-cutter who had gone to the top of a 
mountain for a day’s work, found two young men 
there playing chess. He stopped to look on, and 
presently became deeply interested, and after a 
while one of the players gave him a piece of candied 
fruit to eat. 

The game Fd more and more exciting. The 
wood-cutter forgot his work, and sat hour after 
hour with his eyes on the board. At last he 
happened to look at his axe. The handle of it had 
rotted away. 

hat frightened him. He jumped up, and _ 
Alas, 


not one, and ound on inquiry that several 
centuries had passed since he started out with his 
axe. 





nee 


THE VICTORIOUS WHEEL. 


The bicycle, according to the London Queen, is 
pushing its triumphant way into the most exclu- 
sive and impenetrable circles of society. Among 
royal ladies, the first convert was the beautiful 
Queen Margherita of Italy, who is such an enthu- 
siastic wheel-woman that the cycling club of Milan 
recently presented her with a golden bicycle—the 
first in the world. Her every-day wheel, however, 
is of English make. 

The Duchess of Aosta was among the earliest of 
women riders, and it is said was taken to task 
for it by the King, her uncle, but succeeded in con- 
verting both him and the Queen before the matter 
was ended. The young Queen of Holland rides, 
while the Princess of Wales and her daughters 
ride tricycles at Sandringham, and even appeared 
in the parks of Denmark on tandem tricycles. ; 

With such high examples, of course, the ladies of 
the nobility are not left behind; and some of them 
possess very beautiful wheels of ivory or silver 
plate and oxidized metal. Lady Dudley owns one 
enamelled in white, with lining of blué and gold, 
and ivory handles. But with all this magnificence 
these ladies probably reap no more pleasure or 
benefit than the untitled American who spins 
along democratic roads on a plain black and nickel 
wheel, the equal for the time being of any duchess 
or queen of them all. 
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A PUZZLED LITTLE BRAIN. 


I think it is so very queer 
That when we little children here 
Are fast asleep—each curly head 
Tucked snugly in his downy bed— 
Some children living far away 
Are up and out-of-doors at play. 
And then, my teacher says the sun, 
When all bis shining here is done, 
Goes down to China and Japan 
To shine as brightly as he can. 
So when I lie down to my rest 
The little Japs are being dressed, 
And when at morn my prayers are said 
The Chinese girls are going to bed. 
But oh, it seems to me so queer, 
They do not do as we do here! 
ZITELLA COCKE. 


Se ae 


ALL ABOUT THE SHINY DOLLAR. 


“Attention! Attention! One doilar reward to| 
the one who finds mamma’s gold pen!” Papa | 
was just helping Bennie to chicken when he said | 
it, with a little flourish of the carving-fork. 

It was a great surprise to everybody. Little 
services for each other were always rewarded with 
kisses and hugs and a good deal of love in this 
family. 

Maid’s eyes opened wider than ever, and | 
Bennie almost forgot to eat his chicken when it 
came across the table to him. Mamma’s pen had 
been missing a week or two, and considerable 
hunting had already been done. } 

It was a pretty little pen, and mamma always 
wrote her “loving-letters’’ with it, but that was 
not why she wanted to find it most. Papa gave it | 
to her when Bennie was a bit of a “‘long baby,”’ 
and it had hung on his very first Christmas-tree. 
So you see it had really grown up with Bennie, 
and was one of the family. 

After dinner the hant began in good earnest. 
Maid went through every room, and poked her | 
eager little nose into all the corners and nooks. | 
Bennie decided it must be somewhere outdoors, | 
because they had all lived in the open air so much 
that summer; and besides, hadn't they hunted 
the house “‘over ’n’ over 'n’ over ?”’ 

But it was no use. No bright little pen twinkled | 
up at them in any of the hiding-places, and they 
hunted all the afternoon long. Just before tea- | 
time Maid went out on the piazza and sat down | 
on the top step, quite tired out and discouraged. 
She planted her elbows on her knees and her | 
hot little cheeks in the palms of her hands. 

“T’m goin’ tothink an’ think as tight as 
I can, an’ maybe I’ll think where ’tis,”’ she 
thought. 

She could see Bennie out under the 
chestnut-tree, poking the grass apart with 
his toes in rather a listiess way. He looked 
hot and tired, too, and wasn’t whistling. 
for a wonder. 

Maid really pitied him, though she did 
want to find the pen her own self des- 
perately. Just then, out of the sitting- 
room window and round the corner of 
the house floated a voice, straight through 
Maid’s fat fingers into her ears. It said: 

**Yes, I ran across it all at once, when 
I wasn’t thinking about it at all. You 
must have dropped it that day you took 
your writing out there to keep me com- 
pany.” 

Then another voice came round the 
corner, but it didn’t have to go through 
any fingers this time: 

‘Where is it? I'll put it in a safer 
place, I guess.” 

“JT didn’t bring it in,’’ the other voice 
said. ‘I couldn’t bear to disappoint the 
children. I’ll leave it there till night, 
anyway, and one of them may find it.” 

Maid sat up very straight on the door- 
step. She had something to “‘think”’ now, 
and it didn’t take her long. She remem- 
bered papa’s weeding out in the garden, and | 
mamma’s going, too, as far as the Baldwin-tree 
near by. Yes, she remembered all about it, even 
to the very spot where mamma sat and wrote 
letters. Away she flew to the garden. | 

A few minutes afterward she sat on the top step 
again with a big, round silver dollar in her | 





pocket. Bennie stood on the lower step with only | He answered, “They were when they were babies, | 


his hands in his pockets, whistling a disappointed | 
little tune. He stopped long enough to say, | 
bravely, “Well, I’m glad you found it, Maid, 
*cause you're a girl, an’ girls can’t earn money as | 
easy as us boys.” | 

He walked off with a fine attempt at cheerful- 
ness, but Maid knew all about the little bantam 
biddy he had meant to “swap” for Jackie 
Dinsmore’s lop-eared rabbit, with the round silver | 
dollar for “boot.”” How that silver dollar did | 
weigh her pocket down! She didn’t know dollars | 
were such heavy things. 


| stay in the grass. 
|}and mamma wondered at her sober little face. 


| brought out the big, shiny dollar. 


| skin. 


Papa came out, too, by and by. Then Maid 


began to polish it with a piece of soft eumiels | papa,” 
It was a good deal tarnished after its long | bad little girl. 
Maid didn’t look round at all, | rabbit.”’ 


jumped up suddenly and stood right in front of | 


him. 
“IT want to tell you somethin’,”” she said, 
hurriedly. ‘It’s a story. Once on a time there 


| 


“yp m that bad wa we mean the 
Please give it to Bennie for the 


* she said. 


Then somehow Maid got into mamma's lap, 
and somehow the whole little story was sobbed 
into mamma’s neck. Somehow, 
all found half the dollar Bennie’s and half Maid’s, 
only Maid's half disappeared soon after. I think 
it must have been that Jackie Dinsmore’s—no, 


was a—a bad little girl—no, I mean boy, an’ he | Bennie’s—lop-eared rabbit swallowed it! 


was tryin’ to get a prize, an’ 


| somethin’ that helped him get it quick—an’ she 


| took the dollar—oh, no, I mean he took the eG 
| an ’—an’ it wasn’t fair. It wasn’t fair a bit, 
| papa!” 

Maid put her hand in her pocket and slowly 


he heard ‘bout | 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


——___—_+@«= 


Martna had gone off to learn a geography 
io and mamma, missing her, inquired. 
‘*Where’s Martha ?’’ “Oh,” replied Jamie, “she’s 


‘Here ‘tis, | in her room studying her forgotraphy.” 
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Behead ten objects in Picture No. 
Picture No. 2. 


AN ALPHABET OF HELPERS. 


Annette is aiding Alice in her first attempt at art. 
| Ben is buying blue balloons for Baby Belle and 


Bart. 

Constance comes in carriage to carry crippled 
Claire. 

Dorelle is dressing dainty dolls for Dorothy and 
Dayre. 


| Eve’s embroidering ear-muffs for Ebenezer’s ears. 


fears. 

Grace is giving gingerbread to good Grandmother 
Gray. 

Hugh is helping Hiram and his harvesters make 
hay. 

Idalina’s ironing for Inez, who is ill. 

Jean is making jam and jelly just for Jack and Jill 

Keziah King is knitting for little Kitty Korn. 

Louise is lacing Letty’s lovely linen lawn. 

Maud is mixing medicine for “Mother's 
man.” 

Ned is plucking nosegays for Nora, Nat and Nan. 


little | 





1, and the changed words may be found as objects in 
The decapitated initials are shown in the central picture. 


a 


| Olaf’s opening oysters for old Miss Olive Ollie. 


Faith is fondling fretful Flo till she forgets ner | Vv 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Paul is painting pictures for patient Princess 
Polly. 


Queenie Quincy’s quilting for quiet Mrs. Quivers. 


Reginald is reading “Rab” to ragged Robbie 
Rivers. 

Sallie’s smiling sweetly, though suffering such 
smart. 


Tom is telling Ted a tale about a tempting tart. 
Una’s planting pansies in Uncle Urban’s urn. 
ida’s making valentines for little Violet Verne. 


Will is whittling whistles for winsome Walter | 


Wayne. 


Xenia’s helping launch the xebec, christening her | 


Xayne. 

Yorke is holding yellow 
Yette. 

Zenobia plays the zithern to please her 
Zulette. 


yarn for Mrs. Yorick 


Aunt 


Serving-lads and lasses these, willing helpers all; 


Oh, what happiness is brought by sacrifices small! | 


EMMA C. Down. 





A Family Outing. 


TIME’S CHANGES. 


Just of an age are Lou and Kitty, 
But Lou is stately and Kitty is small, 
And a stranger, seeing them together, 
Would never guess they were twins at all. 
“Are your sisters twins?” I asked wee Neddy, 
Who oft with his presence my study cheers. 


But they haven’t been for several years.” 
M. L. Upton. 


a 


THE LITTLE RED SQUIRREL. 


Mr. Brown and two of his boys were chopping 
down trees for firewood. 


| 


|many nuts the little fellow had saved up. 


| 


| 


“Yes, sir, it is too bad,” said Johnny. ‘Red 
squirrels are so scarce, too. And just see how 
It 
must have taken him a long time to gather them. 
And now the nuts are all gone in the woods.” 

“I s’pose we might as well take the nuts now, 
| said Eddy, ‘they won’t do him any good.”’ 

‘Wait a little,”’ said their father, ‘‘I’m not so 
| sure but Mr. Squirrel may take care of the nuts 
| himself. We'll work awhile on the other side of | 
the hill, and give him a chance.’ 

So they went away, leaving the pile of nuts 
undisturbed. 


But the boys, taking a sly peep now and then, 


several times caught sight of the little squirrel | 


As an oak was falling, and before it touched the | frisking about the fallen tree. 
ground, a pretty red squirrel leaped out of a hole | 


another tree before they had time to say a word. 
“That is a beauty!” said Mr. Brown. 


A few hours after, when they returned to the | 
near the top, raced away and scampered up| spot, they found every nut gone, but hearing a| 


lively chattering, they glanced up and saw a pair 


“If | of bright eyes looking down at them from a hole 


Mamma came out on the piazza with her| we had only known he was keeping house up in| in a tree near by, and caught just a glimpse of a 


rocking-chair. 


She had the little gold pen, and | this tree, we would not have chopped it down.”’ | bushy red tail. 


too, the end of it | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc 


1. 
A QUIZ IN MYTHOLOGY 


1. Who was the goddess of youth? 

2. Whose mother flung him from heaven because 
he was born lame? 

3. Who was the 
dead? 

4. Who invented a lyre from a tortoise.shell ’ 

| = Who was the goddess of the rainbow? 
Who lighted, at the chariot of the sun, 
tore h which brought down fire to man? 
Who bore in his hand a rod entwined with 

two serpents? 

8 What had 
the Caduceus? 

9. Who was the porter of heaven? 

10. Who was the first woman created in heaven? 

ll. Who threw the golden apple, inscribed “For 
the most beautiful?” 

12. Who lost a race 
apples? 

13. Which most beautiful of goddesses married 
the most ill-favored of the gods? 

4. What nymph turned first into a tuft of reeda, 
and then into a musical instrument? 

15. Who was the god of laughter? 

16. What man and woman started 
from the “ a 


queen of the realms of the 


the 


Apollo received in exchange for 


because of three golden 


a new race 
bones of their mother? 
17. Who was the god of landmarks? 
18. Whose eyes were put by Juno as ornaments 
on the tail of her peacock? 
19. What nymph became 
the heavens? 
20. Who was “The Little Bear?” 
21. Who was Apollo’s first love? 
22. Who was turned into a stag 
upon a bath? 
23. What fisherman became 
24. What foolish youth caused 
Ethiopia to become black? 
25. What wealthy king, as punishment, had his 
ears changed by Apollo into those of an ass? 
26. Who tied the Gordian knot? 
27. Who untied the Gordian knot? 
28. Who established the use of 
afterward the Eleusinian mysteries? 
29. What sculptor married the image he created? 
30. Who sowed the dragon’s teeth which produced 
a race of men? 
31. Who fell in love 
water? 
32. Who nightly swam a strait in order to be with 
the love who guided his course by a torch? 
108e Skill in embroidery was her ultimate 
de ~e tion? 
What famous beauty was the sistor of Castor 
and Pollux? 
35. Whose death was avenged by tue cranes? 
36. Who was the muse of astronomy ? 
37. To whom did Perseus give the head of Medusa? 
38. Who was the sister of the god of the sun? 
39. Who was the daughter of Cupid and Psyche? 
40. Who was the chief marine delty ? 


“The Great Bear” in 


for intruding 
a water-god? 


the people of 


the plow, and 


with his reflection in the 


2. 
CHARADE, 
Three Words— Five Syllables 


My first is second, you'll agree, 

And has been since man’s known it; 
My third is but an article 
Sm: “71> 80 indispensable 

at millions o’ people use it. 
Now, if on seashore visit bent, 

Though possibly ‘tis but a whim, 
You'll think vacation aan spent 

If you have had no fourth, fifth swim. 
My whole, a childhood friend whose glory 
Gfilds an old Arabian story. 


3. 
UNITED STATES PUZZLE. 


Answer by Abbreviations. 
1. Which one would Noah prefer? 
2. Which one attracts musicians? 
3. Which one is preferred by Catholics? 
4. Which one is “as good as a mile?” 
5. Which one is “mightier than the 


sword?” 

6. Which one do all people shun? 

7. Which one would those who are so 
unfortunate as to be in No. 6 desire? 

:. Which one is equal to two five-dollar 
bills? 

9. Which two are named for girls? 

10. Which one is the favorite of book 
worms? 

ll. Which one is the work of Chinese? 

12. Which one is nothing? 


4. 
KIDDLE. 


lam dry as dust you have often heard, 

If { tell you when wonderful things oc 
curred. 

But oh! I am so luscious and sweet 

To the children who know | am good to eat. 


5. 
A CHAPTER IN HISTORY. 


The emperor began his journey under 
most —— circumstances. Every —— was 
in his favor. The Delphian had bid 
den him go forward. His vessel was —— 

the finest of the fleet. But notwithstanding these 
—, the voyage proved —— and sealed the —— ot 
the empire. 





Supply omissions with words derived from 


| anc ient fortune-telling and soothsaying. 





| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





| J. 1. Tempt, attempt. 2. Tract, attract. 3. Tend, 
| atte nd. 4. Tack, attack. 5. Test, attest. 6. Tire, 
attire. 

2. Step, pets, pest. 

3. 1. Sin. 2. Ruin. 3. Rare. 4. Return. 

4. Scales. 

5. Shad-dock—shaddock. 

6. 1. Staple, plates. 2. Auction, caution. 3, Peach, 
cheap. 4. Sycamore, Rosy came. 5. Races, scare 
6. In a star, artisan. 

| %. Gneiss (nice), Emerald, Onyx, Limestone, 
| Oolite (O, owe, light), Garnet, Yenite. 

8. B L A s T 

L A T EK K 
A T oO N E 
8 E N D . 
T K E ~ 8 
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TEARFUL JACQUES. 


Ernest, the brave, hopeful brother of Alphonse 
Daudet, was addicted when a child to the most mean- 
ingless habit of tears. Thus Alphonse describes 
him as “Jacques,” in his account of the Eysette 
family, which was really his own: 





As far back as my memory goes, I see him with | 
red eyes and streaming cheeks. In the evening, in } 
the morning, by day, by night, in the class-room, at | 
home, when out walking, he used to wep unceas- 
ingly. 

He used to weep in every place. If one asked 
him, “What is the matter with you?” he would 
answer through his sobs, “‘There’s nothing the 
matter with me!” 

And the strangest thing about it was that there 
really was nothing the matter. Sometimes Mon- 
sieur Eysette, exasperated, would say to my 
mother : 

“That child is ridiculous! Look athim! He isa 
real torrent.” 

To this Madame Eysette used to answer, in her 
soft voice: 

“Never mind, my dear; he will grow out of it. I 
was like him at his age.” 

In the meanwhile he grew. but did not grow out 
of it. On the contrary, this strange boy’s singular 
faculty for shedding torrents of tears without 
provocation or reason increased every day. He 
was not happy, and Monsieur Eysette, from con. 
stantly seeing him with tears in his eyes, had 
ended by taking a dislike to him. The fact of the 
matter was that when his father was present, the 
lad lost all self-control. The “jug scene” amply 
proves it. 

One evening, as we were sitting down at table, it 
was noticed that there was not a drop of water left 
in the house. 

“If you like, Pll go and fetch some,” said 
Jacques; and so saying, he took up the large 
stoneware jug. 

Monsieur Eysette shrugged his shoulders. 

“If it’s Jacques who is going to fetch it,” he said, 
“the jug will be broken. That’s sure!” 

“Do you hear, Jacques?” said Madame Eysette, 
in her quiet voice, “do you hear? Don’t break it. 
Be very careful.” 

“Oh, it’s no use fer you to tell him not to break 
it. He will do it all the same,” remarked the 
father. 

Here Jacques interposed in his tearful voice: 

“But come! why do you insist on my breaking | 
6?” 

“I don’t insist on your breaking it. I tell you | 
that you will break it,” — Monsieur Eysette, 
in a tone which admitted of no answer. | 

Jacques made no reply. He snatched up the jug | 
with a feverish hand and rushed out, asif toimply: | 

“Oh, I shall break it, shall I? Well, we shall | 
see!” | 
Five minutes elapsed, ten. Jacques did not | 
return. Madame arom began to grow anxious. 

a only hope nothing has happened to him!” she 
said. 

“What do you suppose can have happene 
him?” returned his father, in a gruff voice. 
nae Sonen the jug, and does not dare to come 
back. | 

But while speaking—for with all his gruffness he | 
is the best man in the world—he opens the door to | 
see what has become of Jacques. He has not far 
to go. Jacques is standing on the landing, behind | 
the door, empty-handed, stricken dumb, petrified. | 
On seeing his father he turns pale, and in a| 
heartrending and feeble voice—oh, what a feeble | 
voice !—he says: 

“T have broken it!” 

lis father’s faith in his awkwardness had been 
too much for him. He had felt obliged to live up | 
to it. | 
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| 
AGRICULTURAL ANTS. | 


Some ants keep slaves, we are told, and others | 
keep cows, or substitutes for cows. Others still } 
make a business of raising mushrooms. These | 
last are the leaf-cutting ants, so called. They live 
ih tropical America, and are very destructive. | 
They have been known to ruin whole plantations 
of orange- and lemon-trees. 


They cut circular pieces out of the leaves and 
carry them off to their mounds. What they do 
with them was long a question, but Miiller, who 
studied these ants in Brazil, and Belt, who studied | 
them in Nicaragua, have ascertained that. the | 
leaves are not used for food, but as manure on 
which to grow a minute species of fungus. In 
other words, these leaf-cutting ants cultivate 
mushrooms. 

They are described as taking the utmost pains to 
keep the mounds neither too dry nor too damp. 
Sometimes the inexperienced ng in ss and 
unsuitable leaves, but these are invariably carried 
out and thrown away. ‘ 

When the chambers get filled with leaves that 


| 
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Raise the Schoolhouse Flag. 
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OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS will soon open for the new 


year, and the United States Flag will again float over 


43,000,000 pupils in training for American Citizenship. 


The Youth’s Companion organized this movement in 
1888 in the faith that ultimately every schoolhouse 
would have its Flag. on a sts agi 
Indeed the interest in this movement has become 

so great that many States have already enacted 

laws requiring the floating of the National 

Flag over our Public Schools. .°. es 


America 


educates her children for the de- 
fense of the Nation. No republic 
can long exist without an enlight- 
ened citizenship. How appropriate 
then, that not only should the 
Flag of the Nation wave over her 
Public Schools, but that all her 
children should learn to SALUTE 
THE FLAG and PLEDGE TO IT 
THEIR ALLEGIANCE, 





Slips containing the following Pledge 
of Allegiance, with Ritual, will be sent 
free to any School requesting them : 


“I Pledge Allegiance to my Flag 
and to the Republic for which it 
stands: One Nation indivisible, 
with Liberty and Justice for all.” 


This ‘“‘Pledge of Allegiance’’ with its 
simple and impressive ritual, was orig- 
inated by THE Youru’s COMPANION, 
and was first given by more than 
12,000,000 Pupils in the “ National Co- 
lumbian Public School Celebration ”’ 
of October 21, 1892. 

So comprehensive was this ‘‘Pledge 
of Allegiance’’ that it has been perpet- 
uated and is still given daily in thou- 


TW 
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ae: — ace sands of Schools. 
2 ee aes It is known as the “ National Salute,’’ 
pig Aes and its universal adoption in the Public 
ce Schools is strongly advocated by patri- 


otic educators and organizations. 


J00 Flag Certificates Free. 


By means of these simple Flag Certificates we have aided thousands of Schools to raise 
the money with which to buy their Flag. 
This is the way it is done. The teacher of the school or some of the pupils 


decide they want a Flag. 


They send us a letter stating the fact. We forward them by 


have been exhausted as fertilizers, new chambers | return mail 100 Flag Certificates. With these they very quickly secure 10-cent contribu- 


ure built and fresh leaves are gathered. 
$< e—____—_ 
TOO NEAT. 


The number of people in the world who are 
economical at the expense of others is immense. 
The ability to do this was somewhat picturesquely 
illustrated in a case in which two mothers were 
‘liscussing their little boys. 

“Oh dear!” said Mrs. Brown, ‘‘my Willy is so 
‘lirty and destructive! All his clothes are spoiled 
right away.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad,” said Mrs.Green. ‘My little 
Johuny, now, is so neat and saving. Why, rather 
than soil his clean handkerchief, he always borrows 
one from one of the other boys!” 


OO 





WHO KNOWS? 


Simplicity is a very commendable trait; but then, | 
there are different kinds of simplicity. 


“The newspaper liar is at work again,” said Mr. | 
Wickwire, looking up from his paper. “This time | 
he has a story about a hen that adopted a family of 
kittens.” 

“But that may be true,” answered Mrs. Wick- 
wire, who is naturally charitable. “The hen may 
have been deceived by the similarity in the sound 
of the words. Kitten and chicken sound a good 
deal alike.”—Haechange. 


It may have been the memory of certain happy 
but “shif’less” plantations that made a negro 
exclaim, on hearing another sing “Ole Virginny 
nubber Tire,” “Umph! ole Virginny nubber tire | 
kase Ty nubber done nothin’ fur to furtigue 
herse’f!”’ 





'tions sufficient to secure the Flag. This offer is still open. If you-want a Flag for your 
school let us know it. We will send the roo Certificates Free. 














This Certificate This Certificate This Certificate 
entitles the hoider to a entitles the holder to a entitles the holder to a 
SHARE SHARE SHARE 
in the patriotic influences in the patriotic influences in the patriotic influences 
of the of the of the 
SCHOOL FLAC. SCHOOL FLAC. SCHOOL FLAC. 


























Standard United States Bunting. 


In many places it has been difficult to obtain Flags made from Standard United States 
Bunting. We have therefore arranged to supply Flags made of the same Bunting used by the 
United States Government and at prices lower than is asked for Flags made from cheap 
grades of German Bunting. On receipt of a two-cent stamp we will send a sample of the 
attra onnaaet 'Bunting we use, also a price-list of Flags. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Avenue. 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH CONVICTS. 


Off the coast of French Guiana, or Cayenne, 
there lies a group of three islands, called by the 
French the [les du Salut, or Salvation Islands, 
which haye long been used as a convict station. 
Here are sent convict Arabs trom Algeria, negroes 
from Senegambia, Chinese and Annamites from 
Tonquin and Annam, and not infrequently anarch- 
ists from Paris. Lately the dispatches recorded 
an insurrection among these motley prisoners on 
these lonely islands, which was suppressed with a 
heavy hand. 


It was not the first mutiny at this station. The 
islands are not regarded as a desirable place of 
residence, even by,eonvicts. They are mere rocks, 
covered with so thin a coating of soil that no place 
of burial can be found for the convicts who die 
there. A little spot of earth is, indeed, set apart 
for the burial of officers or keepers who succumb 
to the climate; but when a convict dies his body is 
rowed out to sea and thrown into the water, to be 
quickly taken care of by the sharks. 

Escape is practically impossible. 
twenty-seven miles away, and there is semaphoric 
communication with that point. A convict who 
attempts to get to shore in a boat or on a raft is 
perfectly sure to fall into the hands of the shore or 
sea patrol, always on the watch. 

Some years ago, according to a report made by 
Monsieur Bonn n, a French administrator at 
Cayenne, a warden of the station at the Iles du 
Salut, who happened to be an old sailor, was sent 
from the mainland to the islands in a small sailing 
vessel, the crew of which consisted of sixteen 
Arab convicts. As second in command, the warden 
had with him a French convict who had reached 
the grade of “trusty,” and in whom he had complete 
confidence, 

The Arabs were docile enough, but on the way 
the French “trusty” incited them to mutiny. Ata 
signal from him they rushed upon the warden, 
bound him and tied him fast to the rail. 

They would undoubtedly have killed him but for 


the fear that they would be recaptured, and that if | 


they had added the crime of murder to their mutiny 
they would all be hanged. 
ey made the best of their way toward the 
Brazilian shores, but a storm came up and blew 
them in the opposite, or northerly, direction. The 
storm increased, and the convicts, not one of whom 
had any knowledge of navigation, began to fear 
for their lives. 
day and a night had passed, and they were out 
of food. In their distress the Arabs liberated the 
warden. They were humble enough now, and 
were willing that he should take them anywhere. 
“That remains to be seen,” said the warden. “I 
think it would serve you all right if I let you go to 
your death.” 
“But how about yourself?” 
“Tam willing to go, too!” 
he Arabs were at their wits’ end. 
the warden to save them. 
“Will you do, then, just what I tell you!” he 
asked the Arabs. 
“We will!’ 
“Very well, then; I shall spare your lives,—all 
you Arabs,—but this Frenchman here I condemn 
to a deserved death. Throw him overboard!” 


They begged 


The Arabs obeyed, and the French betrayer of | 
the warden went over the rail to his death. The | 
warden then gave directions which saved the boat, | 


and brought it into the harbor of Demerara, whence 
all on board were taken to Cayenne, 


The warden found the Arabs docile to the end, as | 
he knew they would be after the example made of | _ 


the Frenchman. But his confidence once lost in 
that trusted man, he had felt certain that as soon 
as the ar coast was approached the man 
would lead a new mutiny, which probably would 
result in the warden’s death. 
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HIS SENTENCE. 
The following remarkable judgment was deliv- 
ered some years ago by a magistrate in one of the 
English colonies: 


“Pachua is hereby charged with having on the 
eleventh of January followed the court on its rising, 
and while said court was in the act of mounting 
into its buggy, came from behind, and seizing the 
court’s dangling leg, the other foot being on the 
step, forcibly pulled back the court, frightened the 
horse, and nearly caused an accident. he reason 
alleged for this by accused is that he wanted to 
hear the result of an application of his. The 
ag by petitioners of pulling the courts by the 
egs is one that should be discouraged. Accused 
only says he is a poor man, admitting the truth of 
the complaint. e is sentenced to one month’s 
rigorous imprisonment.” 

Strange to relate, the lieutenant-governor of the 
province, on reading this sentence, felt it necessary 
to intimate to the magistrate that neither the sen- 
tence itself nor the peculiar phraseology in which it 
was couched was calculated to meet with approval 
from minds running in legal grooves. 
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HUMORS OF CONGRESs. 


During an exciting debate in the House of 
Representatives, the members sometimes not only 
indulge in mixed metaphors but rival Sir Boyle 
Roche, the member of the Irish Parliament most 
famous for his “bulls.” The National Tribune 
prints these specimens : 

a member in referring to one of his colleagues 
said: 

“The gentleman, like a mousing owl, is always 
putting in his oar where it is not wanted.” 

In another speech occurred this expression : 

“The iron heel of stern necessity darkens every 
hearthstone.” 

And another member, fn a very forcible and 
dramatic manner, asked the Housé this startling 
question: , 

“Would you stamp out the last flickering embers 
of a life that is fast ebbing away ?” 
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JUMBLED. 


When a novice tries to write a letter, with 


nothing in particular to say, the result is likely to 


be amusing. 


An English working-girl on an emigrant ship is 
reported to have written thus to her former 
mistress : 

“DEAR MADAM: I hope this finds you well as it 
leaves me. The red is in the middle of the Red 
Sea, and it is fearfully hot. I am in a terrible state 
of melting all day long. But, honored madam, I 
know you will be pleased to hear that I am still a 
member of the Church of England.” 


Cayenne is | 
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| Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
| tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 








| PIMPLES eured by REDDING’s RUSSIA SALVE. 
2 cents. All druggists. 


STAMPS. 100all diff., Venezuela, etc., 10c. Agts.wtd. 50 
p.c. List free. C. A. Stegmann., 2722 Eads Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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$  World’s Fair Highest Award 


‘IMPERIA 
GRANUM 


Is Universally Acknowledged 
¢The STANDARD and the 
BEST prepared 


FOOD 


‘For INVALIDS & Con 
valescents, for Dyspeptic 

Delicate, Infirm, & Aged 
persons. PURE, delicious 
nourishing FOOD for 
| 4 Nursing-mothers, Infants 

‘and CHILDREN. It is 

; recommended by eminent physicians 
and endorsed by all who use it. Often 
it is the only Foon the stomach will 
| § tolerate when LIFE seems depending 
| 2 On its retention. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
, Shipping Depot, John Carle & Sons,New York. 
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Cotton Dress Lining. 


‘* The Best’? for expensive gowns and low 
in cost for any dress. It holds the Garment 
in shape, is positively unchangeable : 
will not crock or discolor by perspiration. 

Look for this on every yard of the Selvage. 
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Pins of 


Stiffness 


put it through another plank. 
If you can't buy them at your store, 


| send five 2 cent stamps to American 
Pin Company, Waterbury, Conn. ! 
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AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA 


For weak, tired feelings, headaches, 
liver, kidney, and stomach troubles, 
rheumatism, or neuralgia, pimples, 
and humors, or any disease or ail- 
ment arising wholly or in part from 
impure blood. It has cured others, 
and will cure you. 


DOCTORS 
RECOMMEND 
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Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 
AT LAST WE’VE GOT THEM! 
SHARPENERS 
THAT 
SHARPEN! 








this we warrant. 
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and woman inthe land. P CE 20, BY 
DIAMOND CUTLERY ©0., 62 B’wy 





Famed Everywhere for “Style” 


There are no others quite so ‘‘proper’’ 


—none so carefully tailored. They’re 
not like other cl —they lend 


the wearer a distinctive grace. With 
a Stevens Cloak you always feel 
well-dressed. 


Famed —and justly so— for 
FAULTLESS FIT, 
WORTHY FABRICS, 
CAREFUL FINISH, 


these matchless garments fit. 
Their Peerless ‘‘ Style ’’ has 
Made Their Reputation. 


We sell 75,000 Cloaks by mail each season 





than for even common Cloaks. 


The Stevens Cloaks. 


THE LATEST STYLE. 


Just as our prices more than please so do 


They invariably please, while their cost is less 
Find out about it all — our 





Special Cloak Catalogue is Free. 


111 State St., Chicago, 





‘Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., 
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o , 
4 Relief from the 5 known Fountain Pen Manu- |? 
« ay rc) facturer, 157 Broadway, New " | 
: Itcl i g, B ing, é a £ ae ae us as apm | 
5 ** Dear Dr. Hayes: S my *| 
4 SNEEZING, ‘ g excuse for not answering ha 
? Ps » ever © your last | must pleadthat || 
’ Running of Nose, 5 2 you have made mesowellin | @| 
‘ e - and. * curing my Hay Fever that | " 
‘| Inflammation of Eyes, Z ¢ have driven my business till | 4 | 
: § itdrives me. Your first pre- | 
« Wheezing and Asthma 5 scription in 1888 relieved me »| 
: = of the Asthma and all un- | ?| 
: Struggling for Breath ; 3 pleasant symptoms of Hay | 
” op 5 ure ever, except the catarrhal, ||, 
«| and a final cure which : te and | have never had any | | 
« ; ; be ‘ < pets serious trouble from that | 
«| will stay, because our | Stay since. | am in better health | 
| « to-day than before for a |?! 
$ treatment removes the 5 § great many years.” *| 
: = | 
*| Cause of the disease. 4 Cur ed. 2 IP 
s Serneeemeutanenmoans® We would like to Cure YOU also. * | 
Full Information FREE on Applying to Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. |° 
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COLLARS aad CUFFS. 


Fit Well. Look Well. Wear Well, 


| Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 

| Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike. Rever- 

sible—one collar equal to two of any other kind 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs by mail, 6 cents. 
Box of 10 Collars or 5 Pair Cuffs, 25 cents. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 


77 Franklin St., New York, 


24 Exchange Pince, Rostra. 
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|Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid 
neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe 
ward against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
Seoere. 


| S i 

Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect lavative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
it. Permanently curing constipation and ifs 


effects. 


‘Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection 
able substances. Physicians recommend it. 
Millions have found it invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1 bottles. 


‘Glicura 


| WORKS 


Wonders 


In curing torturing. disfiguring, hu- 
| miliating humours of the Skin, 





Scalp, and Blood when all else fails. 


Sold throughout the world. British Depot: F. New- 
Beer & Sons, 1, King Edweard-st., London, Porrzs 
Dave anv Cues. Corr., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A, 
















Perfect 
Soap 


At your dealers. 
Made only by 

The N. K. Fairbank Company, 

Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 














CARD PRINTER FREE. 


Sets any name in i minute; prints 500 
| eardsan hour. You can make money 
with it. A font of pretty type, also 
| Indelible Ink, Type Holder, Pads 
}and Tweezers. Best Linen Marker. 
| Sample mailed Free for 10 cents 
stamps for postage on outfit. 
R.H.Ingerse)i & Kro.,65 Cortinedt S1.,.N. Vi). 
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The Superb 
“HOUSEHOLD” 
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GAYS? 





There is Something besides Iron in this. 


This is the Latest Superb Cooking, Warming, Ornamental and Economical Range constructed in New England. 
Its merits are acknowledged to be far in advance of any cooking apparatus heretofore produced, and like gold coin it 
will ever hold its value. 

This Range is fitted with Duplex, White’s, Triangular, Invincible or Plain Grates, all of which are easily adjusted 
without removing the Brick Linings or Water Front; Nickel Bands, which are removable; Oven Ventilator which 
will roast all meats without basting and carries all smell and smoke into the Chimney ; Double Oven Top which insures a 
tight oven; the Cook’s Delight, an extra large Broiler Door, and cast-bound extra large Ash-pan for removing the ashes. 


Sold by the best Dealers only. If you desire further information send to 


WHITE, WARNER & CO.; Manufacturers, - - Taunton, Mass. 
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